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—“the American Porter” 


—in pint bottles, more mild and refreshing than the best 
English brands of Porter, Stout and ’alf and ’alf. 


The Anheuser-Busch Dark 


—a special German Brew that is mellow, nutritious 
and palatable beyond any Dark Beer eeriety 


placed on the market. 
Made only by 
NHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, St. Louis, U. S. A., 
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Finest Equipped Train between 
St. Louis and the East. 
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THROUGH LIBRARY CAFE CARS, 
THROUGH DINING CARS. 


Stop overs allowed at Niagara Falls, Hot Springs, 
Va., Washington. Baltimore and Philadel- 
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OU ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO 
VISIT THE EXHIBITION OF STUDIES 

BY HARRY CHASE, WHICH WILL BE ON 
VIEW DAILY AT THE GALLERY OF.#.+.% 
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Messrs. Noonan & Kocian, 


SIX HUNDRED AND SEVENTEEN LOCUST 
STREET, SAINT LOUIS, FROM THE.+.+.% 
TWELFTH TO THE THIRTY-FIRST OF 
MARCH, MCM. 
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“Tea igh Baggage 


The baggage car and coaches 
run through to New York on the 
«Continental Limited’’ as well as 
the sleepers. It is a comfort to know 
your baggage is not being frequently 
transferred from car to car and pos- 
sibly ‘‘smashed.,’’ 


Wabash Ticket Office 
Br6adway and Olive 
S. E. Cor. 
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“SAPHO.” 





would like to know something about its general 

effect in presentation. Those who saw Miss 
Nethersole’s production wish to treasure the record of the 
event as a part of an important episode in the history of the 
American stage, for the suppression of this play is the first 
exercise, in this country, of a censorship of the drama. 
The prohibition of Salmi Morse’s Passion Play; some years 
‘‘Sapho’’ was pre- 


T= who did not see the suppressed play, ‘‘Sapho,’’ 


ago, was something quite different. 
sented in St. Louis last November,and was criticized in the 
MIRROR. That criticism has been in such great demand, 
since the great excitement created by the suppression in 
New York, that the article has been republished as Num- 
ber Seven of the “The Mirror Pamphlets,” The booklet is 
issued at five cents per copy. 
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REFLECTIONS. 


Democrats Rallying 

T is significant that the Democrats are showing their 
ability to disconcert the Republicans much more 
brilliantly, the farther the minority: party gets away 
from the doctrines of the Chicago platform. The fight 
against the Porto Rico tariff bill shows the Democrats fight- 
ing upon areal Democratic issue, with real arguments, 
with real enthusiasm. The attack was so strongly made that 
the Administration was staggered for the first time in its 
existence. And the country’s response to the attack was 
such as to indicate that the people are with the Democrats 
in their fight upon the tariff and against trust-dominance. 
The rally of the Democrats for a truly Democratic doctrine 
shows that the party had better plant itself squarely upon 
that doctrine and abandon the platform which ignored the 
cause of tariff reform. Tariff reform is the issue the peo- 
ple want. Tariff reform is the simplest and fairest and best 
way to strike at the trusts. Tariff reform carries within 
itself everything that is in opposition to the syndicate that 
smothers McKinley’s sense of ‘‘plain duty’’ to the colonies. 
The broad humanitarianism of the tariff reform contention 
appeals to the multitude. The old silver question appealed 
only to silver miners, social, political and fiaancial failures 
and cranks. The mere assertion of the doctrine of free 
trade brought such a support from the people that the whole 
press bureau of the Republican party has been busy cook- 
ing up specious evasions of the issue ever since. The fight 
against the tax on the Porto Ricans made the trusts and 
protected interests shake in their boots, and they are still 
shaking. It is significant, too, that since the revelation of 
popular feeling in the tariff, the Republican organs are 
anxious to shift the fight back to silver. They are pointing 
out all the time that the East is plotting to keep silver out 
of the next platform. If the next Democratic platform 
mentions the silver issue it will be the best service that can 
be done the syndicate Administration. The Democrats can 
win on a flatfooted declaration of a tariff for revenue 
only, ‘‘sufficient for the needs of the Government, econo- 
mically administered.’’ Such a declaration will carry with 
it opposition to favoritism, opposition to despotism, 
opposition to trusts and combines, opposition to boodle 
Senators like Clark, opposition to the Quay-Platt 
crowd, opposition to the Guge-Heath-Root gang of 
‘‘workers’’ of banks and trust companies. The response of 
the people to the protest against the Porto Rico tariff shows 
that the Democrats can win. W. B. S., of the Globe-Demo- 
crat, isthe best unformed and most trustworthy corres- 
pondent at the National Capital, and his description of the 
results of the attempt to treat Porto Rico as a foreign coun- 
try istrue as well as interesting. He says (March 16th): 
‘‘Around the great lakes andin the Northwest there is a 
revolt and an outburst of indignation which seem wholly 
out of proportion to the issue involved. Senators and 
Representatives from Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota are puzzled to account for the degree of 
feeling expressed against the Porto Rican bill.’’ Those 
are the States the Democrats want most tocarry. ‘“‘It is 
notable that the Indiana and Lllinois protests come almost 
wholly from the northern halves of those States. Southern 
Michigan is a storm center.’’ The Kansan, Iowan and 
Nebraskan Republicans trust the President, ‘‘but in 
Minnesota there is fierce resentment against the members 
who voted for the bill, and the two Senators are being 
And Mr. Senator Fair- 
uprising in 


urged to insist upon free trade.’’ 
banks reports ‘‘an extraordinary popular 
Indiana.’’?’ W. B.S. says the wise Senators ‘‘can only 
partially explain this uprising upon the supposition that their 
constituents do not appreciate what the legislation is and 





what prompts it. Yet when some of them have expressed 
the opinion that this public sentiment is the result of mis- 
understanding on the part of the Republicans of these 
States they have only increased the angry buzzing.’’ The 
explanation which the Senators cannot find is simple. The 
people believe that the President was right at first, in sug- 
gesting free trade for Porto Rico. The people believe 
that the protected industries have bulldozed Congress into 
enacting a tariff against Porto Rico. The people believe 
that the trusts have forced the Republican party leaders 
into treating the Port Ricans as foreigners and enemies. 
The people believe that the President has wobbled away 
from his first honest intention, in order to stand solid for 
renomination with the protected interests. This being the 
case, it stands to reason that tke country is re to take up 
the Democratic party on its old viattores ks people 
‘will elect a Democratic ticket if the Democratic platform 
lets silver alone and does not repudiate the flag in the 
Philippines. The tariff issue has split the Republican 
party. It has shown that expansion must mean free trade 
or itcan mean nothing but despotism. The Democrats 
have the Republicans scared and, practically, on the run, al- 
though the party in power dare not turn down the syndi- 
cate. And itis noted that the severest set-back to the 
dominant party is administered exactly at a time when Mr. 
If the Demo- 
crats be wise they will not mistake these signs and portents. 
ae 
Bryan and the Minor Parties 

NOW comes Mr. J. A. Wayland, editor of the greatest 
Socialistic paper in the United States, 7he Appeal to Reason, 
and declares that he will not vote for Mr. Bryan because 


William Jennings Bryanis most quiescent. 


Mr. Bryan does not believe in the Socialistic programme 
of government and municipal ownership. This declaration 
is important. It meansthat Mr. Bryan will lose the sup- 
port of a large element that supported him four years ago. 
It means more than such an expression ordinarily might 
mean, because the Socialist candidate for President, Mr. 
Eugene V. Debs, isa man with a strong character, that 
Debs is 
a very pleasing orator in his wayand he, if anyone, can 
hold people of his iine of doctrine from voting for Mr. 


A man who knows Debs very well 


appeals to the many not unlike Mr. Bryan’s own. 


Bryan —if he will. 
tells me, however, that Debs will not persist in a candidacy 
against Bryan, and my informant is a most rabid Republi- 
can. A conspicuous Socialist assures me, moreover, that 
Mr. Bryan, is at heart, a ownership 
advocate, and that he has made speeches advocating that 


government 


reform in government in Nebraska and _ elsewhere. 
The attitude of Mr. Wayland towards Mr. Bryan 
has come upon the ‘‘Fifth Monarchy Men’’ 


as a surprise. They do not understand why a man, who has 
proved his sincerity as Wayland has, should refuse a half 
a loaf because he could not get the whole bake-shop, or why 
he refuses to recognize the wisdom of Mr. Bryan “‘playing 
’possum’’ on the question of general nationalization of in- 
dustries. The single taxers claim Mr. Bryan as one of them, 
though he has never so declared himself,and the intimations 
of the great single-tax newspaper, 7he Public, is that the 
believers in the doctrines of Henry George will render 
their support to Mr. Bryan. The Barker and Donnelly 
Middle-of-the-Road populist ticket remaias in the field,with 
occasional outbursts of declamation against any compromise. 
Most of the single-taxers and Populists may be classed as 
Socialists, being opponents of the present system of piop- 
erty. The Socialists believe the present system of prop- 
erty is the sum and substance of all evil and anything which 
does not promise a radical change of the system is a failure 
as areform. It is noted, too, that the Prohibitionists are 
going over to the Socialists in great numbers, in the belief 
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2 
that an omnipotent State can easily down the Demon Rum. 
It is said that many Prohibitionists voted for Mr. Bryan, 
last time, because he doesn’t drink, but they want not only 
a man who drink, but let others 
drink. If the the Socialists and the 
Prohibitionists are all to have tickets in the field they 
will take many thousands of votes away from the Nebraskan. 
The the Republicans— 
the only logical sort of free silverites, by the way—is an- 


doesn’t won't 


Populists, 


disappearance of free-silver 
other evidence of a diminution of support, while the atti- 
tude of anti-expansionists, like Senator Hoar, in opposition 
to Mr. Bryan, does not promise any compensation for the 
losses due to disaffection with the man fromthe Platte 
among the minor parties mentioned. These are considera- 
tions, however, which may be offset by the fact that,the gold 
standard being secure from Mr. Bryan’s meddling, even if 
elected President, many gold standard Democrats will 
abandon McKinley because of his tariff policy and because 
of the shamelessness of the Hanna-Gage-Heath-Root 
syndicate. The minor parties, wanting extreme things, 
naturally resent any indication of moderation or modification 
of the Byran programme, while moderation and modifica- 
tion naturally invite a friendlier feeling upon the part of 
the Democrats who refused to follow the ‘‘locoed’’ leaders 
intoextremism. The question seems to be whether Mr. 
Bryan will moderate his views or make them more extreme; 
whether he will care more for the radical minor parties 
than for the conservatives of the two great parties. He 
will have to do one thing or the other, according to present 
indications, or go to certain defeat. 
ze et 
Dewey and Wheeler 

THOSE persons who continue to urge Admiral Dewey 
upon the country as a Presidential candidate deserve credit 
for their earnestness and enthusiasm. Chief among them 
is Col. E. D. Mann, of New York, who keeps his ticket of 
Dewey and Wheeler standing at the head of his paper, 
Col. Mann would have no platform but the 
American flag. He 
nominate his men and adopt his platform it will be inglori- 
ously beaten. Col. Mann has good men and a good plat- 
form, but the men are not available, and the platform is 
where a flag ought to be—in the air. The nomination of 
George Dewey for the Presidency would not be wise. It is 
true that the glamour of his victory has a strong fascination 
for the public, but it is doubtful that the fascination is as 
To be quite honest with 


Town Topics. 
insists that unless the Democracy 


strong as Col. Mann believes. 
ourselves, we must admit that the people do not regard as 
sound a man who adventures into matrimony, for a second 
They regard it as a weakness, amiable, 
And Admiral Dewey, 
His only recorded 


time, in old age. 
if you will, but still a weakness. 
practically, has no political opinions. 
political utterances have been foolish. His politics, he said, 
might have been Democratic if he were aSoutherner. This 
may be honest, but it isn’t the form of political conviction 
we want in a President. It does not display a regard for 
principles of government, without which, and without an 
understanding of which, no mancan beastatesman. Again, 
Dewey is reported to have defined a Democrat as one who 
in peace is a damned fool, and in war is a damned traitor. 
This might do for a fellow like Tom Ochiltree, but not for 
a man to be made President of the United States. Admiral 
Dewey might be elected as a man, but it is doubtful if the 


people would vote for him unless he himself put forth his 


belief in politics and on political issues, rather than wait for 
a party to formulate views for him. It is very doubtful 
that the people would elect a man again for his glory alone, 
a man with no convictions upon the questions of economics. 
There is strong probability that the people would not vote 
for aman who had never given any attention to politieal 
The settled opinion is, that the soldier does not 


Grant had very grave defects as 


questions. 
make a good statesman. 
President, and they grew out of his very excellence as a 
soldier. Similar defects might naturally grow out of the 
qualities that commend George Dewey as an Admiral. A 
martinet President,—and in all respect be it said, George 


Dewey has beensaid to be a martinet—would not be a 


@he Wlirror, 


successful President. He would have more trouble than 
Mr. Cleveland had, and Mr. Cleveland was a martinet 
without the intensification of martinetry implied by the use 
of the adjectives military and naval. Admiral Dewey may 
do to boss a battle-ship, or a fleet of them, but it is a much 
different thing to manage things in politics, where there is 
no discipline and no code of ethics or etiquette, and every- 
body is as good as anybody else. George Dewey is a clean 
man, a brave man, perhaps a great man, but as a Presiden- 
tial candidate it is very likely that the enthusiasm with 
which his nomination would be at first received would not 
last for the distance of the race. He certainly would be an 
anachronistic figure, if he were nominated on a platform 
which makes a point of proposing the rejection of the 
fruits of the victory upon which the Dewey legend is 
founded. Dewey is not insympathy with either the present 
sentiment or the line of tradition of the Democratic party. 
He has no opinion upon the questions that must be solved 
in these States or in the new possessions. The only politi- 
cian to whom he may be regarded as at all close is one not 
well thought of by the decent people of the country—Mr. 
John R. McLean, of Ohio. If, as some think, Mr. Arthur 
P. Gorman is in favor ot Dewey’s nomination, the person- 
ality of Mr. Gorman is an excellent reason for Democrats 
The fight will not be and cannot be, in 
It must be a 


to oppose Dewey. 
the coming campaign, one between men. 
struggle between ideas. So far as the country knows, 
Admiral Dewey has no governmental ideas. He has never 
given them thought. Fora party to put its principles in 
the background and run a man on sentiment, and upon a 
sentiment to which most of that party’s actual leaders are 
antipathetic, would be folly. It is suspected that the nomi- 
nation of Dewey would make both the nominee and the 
party ridiculous. The party could only choose Dewey as a 
leader upon a bald statement that it did so merely to win 
with him. It could only appeal to an emotionalism that 
would not last,in the face of issues and demands for a policy. 
The people generally incline to believe that it would be 
better for Dewey to be left in the place he now holds in 
public estimation. They don’t want to see the idol’s feet 
of clay. They realize that the President to be elected 
must not be a warrior, but an administrator, and they do 
not believe much in the sort of administration, for a republic, 
that prevails on a man-of-war. As for General Joseph 
Wheeler’s candidacy for Vice-President, the public loves 
him, but feels, too, that the qualities for which it loves him, 
qualities of headiness and precipitancy, are not those that 
are superlatively commendable in one who might occupy 
the President’s chair. ‘‘The American flag’’ as a platform 
for one party will not do. The flag belongs to no party. 
Some of the people who believe that Dewey’s victory at 
Manila was a misfortune love the flag as well as, if not better 
than, some of those whose patriotic waving of the banner is 
prompted by a recognition of the symbol as nothing more 
than ‘‘a commercial asset.’’ Col. E. D. Mann puts up a 
vigorous and, now and then, a vicious fight for his splen- 
didly sentimental ticket, but the candidates for President 
and Vice-President, this year, must appeal to something 
more substantial than the sentiment generated by prowess 


in war. 


me SR 
The Boss of St. Louis 


THAT wise and strange-tongued contributor to the 
MIRROR, who signs himself 
disquisitions upon local politics, has pointed out an impor- 
tant thing to his fellow citizens. He insists that Mr. 
Edwards Whitaker is the boss of St, Louis, meaning, of 


The Committeeman in his 


course, the political boss, And 7he Committeeman's reason- 
ing is good, because based upon what appears to be facts. 
He shows, for instance, that Mr. Whitaker is the head 
and front of the local street railway monopoly. The local 
street railways, before consolidation, ran the politics of St. 
Louis, successfully. 


der one head than they did under five or seven. 


They will do it more successfully un- 
Mr. 
Whitaker was strong enough, as one railroad manager, to 
force consolidation upon others through a bill jammed 


through the local assembly. Now, with all his opponent 


managers eliminated, he is so much stronger. Mr. 
Whitaker has long dominated things in local Republican 
politics through the Baumhoffs and others of his employes. 
Now Mr. Whitaker has controlof the St. Louis Tammany, 
through the friendship of that organization’s president, 
Mr. Harry Hawes. Mr. Whittaker was helped in the 
pushing of his street railway consolidation scheme through 
the Legislature by Mr. Hawes. In return it is said that 
Mr. Whitaker will help to push Mr. Hawes into the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Mayor. High up in the Democratic 
councils are Ed. Butler, Ed. Devoy and Bill Swift, all 
friends of Mr. Whitaker. These are the men who know 
how to do things. Every man in St. Louis, who has money 
to invest, has it invested in the stock or bonds, or both, of 
Mr. Whitaker’s street railway monopoly, and most of the 
banks are ina way to lend money on Mr. Whitaker's 
securities. It is to the interest of capitalists and brokers to 
first help Mr. Whitaker so control the politics of St. Louis 
that, no matter how elections may go, the men elected to 
to office will do nothing to depreciate the value of the 
Whitaker securities. All the moneyed interests of the 
community are with Mr. Whitaker and, by a clever trick, 
allthe labor interests are made friendly to the aspirations 
of Mr. Whitaker’s friend, Mr. Hawes. Mr. Whitaker’s 
street railway lines afford places in which politicians of all 
parties can locate those of their constituents whom they 
cannot fasten upon the public. He is the master of the 
jobs, to whom all the petty politicians must be under more 
orless obligation. He has power over vast sums of money 
invested in his securities and, with a word, can make trouble 
for investors and bankers by letting the stock drop off a 
point or two. 
may determine its fate. If it need money, he can say 
whether the moneyed men at his mercy shall advance it. If 


His attitude toward any given enterprise 


it need legislation, his tools in either party will grant it or 
withhold it. The extent of his influence is best seen in the 
fact that his opposition tothe World’s Fair project has been 
the greatest obstacle, thus far, tothe completion of the popu- 
lar subscription of $5,000,000. The capitalists who have 
thrown in their money with him will not support any scheme 
with which he is not in heartiest"accord. He is evena 
social power, through his prominence in the Imperial Club, 
and so allthe wires by means of which this community is 
worked center in his office at Fourth and Olive streets. He 
He is the in- 
heritor of allthe powers of all the bosses that were before 
And he is all the more dangerous as a boss because 


is the biggest boss this city has ever known. 


him. 
he is, personally, such an agreeable individual, with a 
bluffness seemingly innocent of guile, a disarming smile, 
and a clear, blue eye that never winks or dodges. And he has 
for counsel Sam Priest, whose bland wiliness would make 
Nicolo Machiavelli look like a two-spot in the deck. As 
Edwards Whitaker wants this town to go, politically, that 
way it will go, for all the other great institutions are bound 
up with his interests. He has on his staff, as 7he Com- 
mitteeman says, all the best lawyers. He has associates who 
stay close to the preachers to prevent their protest. He 
has Society where he can squeeze it into submission. He 
has the trades unions hypnotized into the belief that he is a 
philanthropist. He has control of all the people’s summer 
amusements—at the ends of his tentacles, for he is an 
Octopus ‘‘all by hislonesome.’’ He can come pretty near 
controlling the local money market or any other local 
market. Thus far, it seems that the people like the way 
Mr. Whitaker exercises his boss powers. The newspapers, 
that is the dailies, have not yet discovered him in his boss 
They fire 
away at everything in his neighborhood, but never at him 
or his properties. We might, of course, have worse bosses 
than Edwards Whitaker, but we never have had any of so 


capacity—because he he doesn’t want them too. 


wide a sway. I wonder how long the people are going to 
serve him, even though he be ‘‘an easy boss?’’ 
Ft 
Sheldon and Howe 
MR. SHELDON will now retire to uncongenial ob- 
He made a ghastly failure of his Christian daily 
He had not his ideas, which were not new, well in 


scurity. 
paper. 








He had had months to prepare to do something. 


hand. 
He did nothing worth while, either for journalism or 
Christianity. He had no conception of news. In order to 
exclude wicked news, he excluded all news. 
to encourage joyousness. His 
Christianity was of the pin-headed and hard-hearted sort. 


His citizen- 


In order 
reverence he squelched 


His catholicity was represented by a naught. 
ship was provincial and his religion a sort of ossification of 
He was not only dull, but dull in 
His impersonation of Christ—for 


the generosities of life. 
an old-fashioned way. 
that’s what his experiment amounted to—showed Christ as a 
man tackling a business He knew nothing about, attempting 
something not definitely outlined in His own mind. In all 
his week’s doings, Mr. Sheldon only emphasized the fact 
that he is an intellectual light-weight. He belongs to the 
Kansas types of freaks of which this country is very tired. 
But, as much of a show as he made of himself, he was 
eclipsed in his performance by the fellow Howe, who, in try- 
ing to shine in the glory of Sheldon’s crankery, by ‘‘answer- 
ing’’ Sheldon, exposed himself as lacking in all sense of 
proportion, all taste and all decency, in attacking Chris- 
tianity. Sheldon was bad enough in his impersonation of 
Christ, but Howe’s exhibition of his snake-hearted infatuation 
with himself was much worse. Sheldon was out for coin 
in one way. But Howe went out for it in another way, and 
his way was to hitch on to the Sheldon boom and filch the 
Sheldon thunder. Sheldon was silly. Howe was simply 
They are a pair of noble brothers. 
et 


mean. 


Foolish Gov. Taylor 


REPUBLICANS in Kentucky would get more sym- 
pathy from the rest of the country if the man they claim to 
have elected Governor had more sense. He is said to have 
issued pardons for the men accused of the murder of Wil- 
liam Goebel, although these men have not yet been tried. 
His reason is that the Kentucky courts are Democratic. 
It is a bad reason for a bad action. It is unwise to discredit 
the action of a court before the action has been taken. The 
Kentucky view of law is one that always discredits the 
courts. Menset themselves up as executioners of the law. 
A Governor pardons men before they are tried; mobs hang 
men after they have been tried and acquitted. There is 
nothing to choose between Kentucky Republicans and 
Kentucky Democrats. They are equally barbarous in their 
ideas. But Governor Taylor’s idea of pardoning men ac- 
cused of crime is simply the complementary idea to the one 
involved in taking mountaineer dead-shots to Frankfort to 
cope with the State militia. Granting a pardon toa man 
before trial is a form of giving a mana permitto go out and 
kill. Democrats may have been pretty fantastical in their 
slaughterous chivalry in Kentucky, but none of them ever 
want as far as Governor Taylor. Taylor appears to be no 
better than Goebel was. He is only a little different. 


That’s all. 
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Poor Miles 


GENERAL MILES promises well to live in history 
by virtue of his mistakes. His latest eruption from a 
kindly oblivion comes in the shape of a protest from 
Savannah, Ga., against his accompanying Admiral Dewey 
to that city, because he manacled Jefferson Davis. The 
protest is almost as funny as General Miles. But it’s Miles’ 
luck. Hemanacledthe man whose failure to escape was for 
some time a bitter disappointment to Mr. Lincoln. He 
sprung the embalmed beef scandal, which proved a 
boomerang for him. He has been barred from all the 
fighting in our war, both in Cuba and the Philippines. He 
has done nothing, practically, but go junketing while other 
soldiers were warring and working. And now a promi- 
nent city protests against a visit from the ranking officer of 
the Nation’s army. General Miles is the most ridiculous or 
most unfortunate of living generals. Why he doesn’t re- 
sign under all the circumstances is not as great a mystery 
as why he isn’t asked to resign. Either he is an incom- 
petent man or he is the victim of a conspiracy of spite, but 
in either case it is strange that he should be content with 
the preposterous position in which he is placed before his 


@he Mirror. 


fellow-countrymen. I imagine that the story of General 
Miles’ career between 1898 and 1901, when it shall have 
been published a few years from now, will make very in- 
teresting reading for those who revel in revelations of 
intrigue. If he should write the story himself, it certainly 
will find a place in every library alongside the story in 
which George B. McClellan vindicates the high artistry of 
how not to do it. We are not so much concerned now 
about his manacling of Jefferson Davis. What we would 
like to know is what manacles himself—hand and tongue. 


et 


The Hat-Pin 
THE Woman with the Hat-pin appears to have sup- 
planted the Man with the Hoe asa subject of discussion. 
The hat-pin is conceived by many to be a deadly weapon. 
But it isn’t. 
with his wife knows that the hat-pin can’t be a weapon, for 
The ease with 


Any married man who goes to the theatre 


it’s mostly missing when his wife needs it. 
which the hat-pin loses itself is its most salient characteristic, 
aside from the fact that it can cost so much money and yet 
be such a simple sort of thing. The tough girl occasion- 
ally uses the hat-pin as a weapon,but this should not wholly 
obscure its value, when it can be found, for picking wal- 
nuts before the grate fire on chilly evenings. Men who 
propose to declare the hat-pin a deadly weapon are unjust. 
They donot recognize that the worst effects of the im- 
plement are felt by the women themselves, when they ask 
their husbands to pin on their millinery confections. No 
man ever attempted this without jabbing the pin into the 
woman’s scalp instead of into hercoiled hair.And then men 
expect their wives to look pleasant when they go out im- 
mediately after such episodes. Woman will cling to her 
hat-pin despite everything, and it is well that she does in 
these days,when the purse-snatcher is abroad in the streets. 
A woman in Chicago, the other day, prodded one of those 
ruffians, who grasped her purse, until he had to run for his 
life. A woman in Pittsburg, not long since, used a hat-pin 
effectively to puncture the presumption of a street- 
These instances show that it might be well for 
It might 


come in handier to know how to ply the prod than to know 


masher. 
women to be drilled in the use of the hat-pin. 


how to fence or to golf. And is not woman entitled to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of hatpiness? 
ze 
Social Reciprocity 

MISS COLEMAN DRAYTON has been presented at 
Court. This is a great honor, because the name of Coleman 
Drayton was mixed up in a particularly ugly scandal some 
years ago, and no one who has been mixed up in a scandal 
can be presented at Court. The Prince of Wales monopolizes 
all the scandal-business for the English Court. He is a sort 
Thus he 
saves the purity of the Court, by making of himself a great 
sacrifice. It’s perfectly lovely of him to do.so, I’m sure. 
But the Draytons couldn’t get to Court save through the 
Prince of Wales. When Mrs. Langtry came to this coun- 
try there was excellent prospect that she would receive a 
social ‘‘frost’’ from the Four Hundred of New York. She 
didn’t want this. 
recognition by some one of undoubted social standing. She 
made what the swell set calls a ‘‘dead set’’ at Mrs. Astor. 
Mrs. Astor was inclined to give the Lily the frozen face. 
But the Lily took no chances. She appealed to the Prince 
of Wales to help her out. And he did. He let it be 
known that if Mrs. Langtry were socially frost-bitten in 
New York the persons in London in whom the Astors 
were particularly interested would find their way into 
society effectively blockaded by the influence of ‘‘a certain 
exalted personage.’’ If Mrs. Langtry couldn’t get the 
attentions of the New York Four Hundred, the Coleman 
Draytons couldn’t get to court. The Coleman Draytons 
are of the Astor blood. Then Mrs. Astor allowed 
the use of her name as one of the patronesses of Mrs. 
Langtry’s tea for the benefit of ‘‘the absent-minded 
beggar,’’ and when Mrs. Astor lent her name, all Gotham 
swelldom hastened to follow suit. The Langtry ‘‘frost’’ was 
And now the Coleman Drayton’s have been 


of lightning-rod that giddy sin always strikes. 


She wanted recognition, and she wanted 


averted. 
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presented, and all is serene in the Astor set, in New York 
and London. I wonder if there is any woman in St. Louis 
society who would receive Mrs. Langtry, for the Prince of 
Wales or anyone else; or, rather, I don’t wonder, for there 
is no woman in St. Louis society who would dosuch a 
thing. 
se st 
French Portraits 

VANCE THOMPSON'S book, ‘‘French Portraits,’ 
published by Richard G. Badger, Boston, is a series of 
studies of modern French authors of the newer schools of 
literature. Here we have sketches of a more or less flip- 
pant intimacy of manner, combined with subtle psychologic 
analyses, of men like Mendes, Mallarmé, Montesquiou, 
Jehan Rictus, Materlinck, Ekhoud, Verhaeren, Maurice 
Barres, Richepin, Adolph Rette and, of course, Verlaine. 
A queer set of men they are. 
them, yet all poets of an ability as strong as it is outre. 
They are symbolists, decadents, what not, all hugely self- 


Incorrigible poseurs all of 


conscious, all more or less insincere, but all artists in their 
ways. They have theories of language that are more unin- 
telligible the more they are explained. They are all in 
revolt against something, most of them against everything. 
They are all worshipers of beauty and yet most of them 
prefer in their beauty something strange. This odd galaxy 
represents modern French letters in some of that literature’s 
most extreme divagations. They are much concerned with 
their souls, and nearly allof them are approvers of the 
bomb and torch, in an intellectually amateurish fashion. 
Mr. Thompson, writing of each, falls, as near as may be, 
into the mood of the subject and, as a result, we have some 
epileptic writing, phrases of big sound but impotent of 
meaning, elaborations of nothingness, prettinesses of ejac- 
ulation, epigrams, paradoxes, dulcet simplicities that refer 
to nothing. Here and there, there are broad strokes of 
characterization that excite surprise; then there are minu- 
tize of observation that are tickling to the mental palate. 
The man who paints these word-portraits is as decadent 
and charlatanesque as the best or the worst of his subjects. 
He is a large factor in each picture. 
pressible and his pedantry is insistent. 
disputing the Frenchiness of it all. 


His egoism is irre- 
But there is no 
There is no denying 
that the guide gets into the worst of the souls he explores. 
Sometimes he flounders sadly in telling us what he dis- 
covers, or thinks he discovers, but again and again he 
psychologizes brilliantly. The ordinary reader will find 
many passages which will strike him as singularly impres- 
sive, and if he lets them go at that he’s all right. If he 
tries to find out what the passages mean, he is lost. But 
one can’t blame Mr. Thompson. One suspects that the 
writers he is interpreting didn’t know what they meant. 
There 
But what would you? 


They push simplicity to the point of idiocy here. 
they run mysticism into a muddle. 
Most of them believe the vowels have color. Many of them 
frankly worship insoluble crypticism. Some of them adore 
decay and the utterly vulgar. Mr. Thompson is en rapport 
with them all. He is their familiar. 
them, he thinks, to themselves. 
reader with happy phrases, even if he occasionally only 
renders darkness more visible in their works. Mr. Thomp 
son declares all these men are the literary children of Poe 
and Whitman—votaries of rhythm and yet slaves of law- 
lessness. The volume is practically a panegyric of Whit- 
man. All that is good in the literature of young France 
comes from Whitman’s “‘barbaric yawp.’’ For the rest, 
the book has a fine, rakish atmosphere and a great deal of 
the color of Paris. Mr. Thompson writes not only what 
he has seen, but what he has lived. In fact, much of his 
native American vigor is spoiled by his saturation in the 
sort of literature with which this volume is concerned. But 
though it is an exasperating pose in places, it is a volume to 
be kept at hand for its exotic qualities. It undoubtedly ex- 
plains those strange Frenchman, as they are nowhere else 
explained for English readers, and the very extravagances 
of the style serve to give, one a taste of the savor of the 
original works discussed. It has all the French jumping- 
jackery and finish and delicacy and, occasionally, brutality. 


He can explain 
And he captivates the 
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The book is a fine specimen of bookmaking. The marginal 
portraits are strong and very realistic in treatment. One 
who likes the bizarre in personality, or in literary work, 
will be as much delighted with the revelation of the show- 
man himself as with his curious specimens of the ‘‘human 
warious.’’ People who think they know French will also 
find in this book how they don’t know French, at least not 
the French of the newer schools. 
OM 
The World’s Fair Appropriation 

WHY the delay in the matter of securing the $5,000,000 
appropriation for the World’s Fair from Congress? The 
answer issimple. Economy. The rulers of Congress are 
afraid to push the project. Why? the next 
National appropriation will call for fourteen hundred mil- 
lion dollars. Therefore it becomes necessary to keep down 
the expenses “of the Government by holding back $5,000,000 
from St. Louis. Isn’t it wonderful—this economy? Five 
millions added to or taken from fourteen hundred millions is 
so very important. Compare $5 with $1,400 and you will see 
the necessity of being careful about St. Louis’ request for a 
donation when the Government is already preparing to 
spend fourteen hundred millions. The members of 
Congress are in favor of the St. Louis World’s Fair appro- 
priation—all except the dictators of Congress, Henderson, 
Grosvenor and Cannon. They are afraid a gift of $5,000,000 
to St. Louis would be criticized as extravagance, by the 
people. How happy this country would be if every five of 
the fourteen hundred millions were appropriated for as 
honorable and beautiful a purpose as the St. Louis World’s 
Fair! The dictators of Congress are the only men in the 
way of the appropriation. The delegations from the States 
of the Louisiana Purchase and from all the States of the 
West and the Mississippi Valley should be urged to demand 
that the St. Louis World’s Fair project be not slaughtered 
as a move of absurd, hypocritical, eleventh-hour economy. 
If the press of this section does not declare itself on this 
sui‘ject, the bosses of Congress may defeat the World’s 
Fair appropriation, with the idea that they cannot afford to 
donate $5,000,000 for a scheme in which the Administra- 
tion syndicate is not interested. Fourteen hundred millions 
But $5,000,000 for a World’s 
lt is, at least, well 


Because 


for Imperialism is all right. 
Fair is wasteful and ridiculous excess. 
that St. Louisans should know what they are ‘‘going up 
That’s the reason I print this. 

Fe 


Will Keep our Appendices 

IN the Medical Review of March 17th are given the views 
of eighty-nine of the best American surgeons upon ‘‘nor- 
mal prophylactic appendectomy,’’ or removing the appendix 
in children to prevent appendicitis later. Ten years ago 
Prof. Burt G. Wilder, the anatomist, of Cornell University, 
suggested the early removal of the appendix in children. 
Recently Dr. S. Pollak, of St. Louis, renewed the sugges- 
tion, and the Review, characteristically progressive, pro- 
ceeded to obtain the views of eminent surgeons upon the 
idea advanced by such a recognized authority. ‘The points 
brought out in the discussion must revolutionize lay opinion 
upon appendicitis. It is not socommon or so fatal a dis- 
ease as has been thought. Not more than one pex cent of 
adults have the disease, and the mortality from operations, 
properly conducted, early in the disease, is not more than 
one in two hundred. Even in later operations the percent- 
age is not so high as supposed. All surgeons favor opera- 
tion as a remedy, but they oppose it as a preventive, despite 
the small mortality, probably less than one-half of one per 
cent, the fees and the natural love for carving. This 
establishes conclusively the conscientiousness of the best 
surgeons. General appendectomy would invite the incom- 
petents to operate, and we should have a surfeit of the 
slaughtering surgeon. Constant, persistent removing of the 
appendix in children, the surgeons say, would not eliminate 
it from the anatomic economy in the course of time, at 
least not in any time that the mind of man could measure. 
Besides, as one surgeon puts it, even at the lowest mor- 
tality under present conditions, if the operation were gen- 
eral and performed on boys of ten years of age, more 


against.’’ 


@he Wlirror. 


would die from the operation than die under existing cir- 
cumstances between the ages of ten and twenty-one. The 
Review's symposium squelches the proposal to remove the 
child’s appendix, as a regular thing, like vaccination. 
The race will keep its supposedly useless appendices. 
et 
Hic Habitat Felicitas 

The pornographic Post-Dispatch, still publishes its assig- 
nation house personal column, promoting venery at 30 cents 
No wonder the Fost-Dispatch 

They are its business rivals 


for fourteen words or less. 
wants the wine-rooms closed. 
in accommodating the concupiscent. 


Uncle Fuller. 


ee Ut 
CHRONICLES OF CROKERVILLE. 


(MIRROR Correspondence.) 
From the Proscenium 

N the lime-light, in the air, 

Warm with woman’s perfume there, 

Redolent of other things 

Than the classic fancy brings, 

Leaped a vision on my sight, 

That annulled the present quite; 

Led me back to olden Greece, 

Sun and sea and Pan and peace. 


’Twas Aurora, shrinking maid, 
Of the Day-god’s kiss afraid; 
With her bosom coyly turned, 
While the ardent lover burned, 
And her nakedness divine, 
Symphony of curve and line, 
Urging on the god’s emprise, 
As the Night in terror flies. 


Swift and fervid is the suit, 

Every heart intent and mute. 

Now the timid maid is drawn 

Past the chill door of the Dawn; 
And she fain would shyly look, 
Could her eyes the splendor brook: 
Psyche once was tempted so— 
Why should she a peep torego? 


Ah, what will not woman dare! 
Now in fullest glory there, 

See, she opens wide her eyes 

In a glance of rapt surprise. 

Ere her dazzled lids may close, 
Lo! she fades—and, with a pose 
Graceful as a dying swan, 
Shows the passing of the Dawn. 


ze st 
Crooks at the Waldorf 


This is a tale of the Waldorf-Astoria that has not yet 
been told. It is told here for the benefit of the Southern- 
er or Westerner who, dazzled by the rococo magnificence 
of the most gorgeous hostelry on the American continent, 
might be tempted to lay aside the business caution which 
saves his credit and his ‘“‘long green’? at home. Let him 
learn, then, that the professional bunco-man, the flash pro- 
moter, the genteel confidence man, the dubious social per- 
son, have all set up their abiding place at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. They are not to be casually distinguished from 
the irreproachable guest. Their manners are as good as 
his, their dress as faultless, their self-possession more as- 
sured. In the splendid galleries, in the luxurious salons, 
at the priceless bar where the old Roman pearl-drinking 
act finds its American equivalent,—in the sumptuous bil- 
liard and smoking rooms, where introductions are easy in 
the atmosphere of good fellowship,—everywhere the 
‘‘queer’’ gentlemen are to be found. They are not ob- 
trusive. They are not over-dressed. Their jewelry was 
not gotten at the Three Balls. Their address is suave and 
pleasing, their language not below the American standard. 
By none of the stereotyped indices of rascality shall you 
know them. The Astorian detectives never make sure of 
them, until after they have operated and gone. Besides, a 
wealthy guest of the true Waldorfian genus does not care to 
‘(make a holler’’ over what is to him a small affair. No 
man likes to confess that he has been ‘‘done’’ at anjexpense 
to his wit and his pocket. There are affairs of this sort 


touching which a sensitive man is as reticent as men ordi- 
narily are concerning affairs with women. So the Wal- 
dorfian guest who has bought a little experience, wisely 
puts it in with his wine bill, and keeps a shut mouth before 
the world. If all the men who have been so ‘‘done’’ at the 
Waldorf, since the hotel was opened, would agree to tell 
their story, we should have a revelation that would forever 
discredit the enterprise of the yellow journals. 

It is obvious enough why polite and practiced crooks 
should select the Waldorf-Astoria as an operating ground. 
It is, perhaps, the best advertised hotel in the world. It is 
the greatest show-place in New York. The ostentation of 
the dollar is nowhere else so crassly illustrated. Fools with 
money rush to it from all parts of the country. Hence its 
attraction for the chevalier d’ industrie, whose business it is to 
separate the foolfrom his money. The fool is thrice a fool 
in the fictive atmosphere of the Waldorf, where nothing is 
that is not of money. He is ‘‘lapped about with soft 
Lydian airs’’ and the soul of him succumbs to an obsession 
of luxury. The world of grandeur and limitless wealth 
surrounding, intoxicating and confusing him, the conscious- 
ness, so proud and grateful to the enfranchised American 
soul, of making part of all this undreamed magnificence, 
even the voluptuous flunkyism carried to an extreme that 
enervates with its spaniel persistency—all these mingled 
elements combine to throw him off his guard and make him 
an easy prey to the charmer. In this unwonted mood, 
the stranger who breathes the same atmosphere, on a per- 
fect equality with himself—it may be with a certain ease 
and assurance which he finds himself involuntarily envying 
—appears not as a stranger in the distrustful, ordinary 
sense. The Waldorf itself commends him to his confidence. 
All this fabulous wealth and luxury stand for him, in a 
measure. The exorbitant cost of living in such a place is 
the best possible letter of recommendation. And the rest 
iS CORY..6. 6.0% 

So the accomplished crooks of New York manifest a 
decided preference for the Waldorf-Astoria, make ap- 
pointments there and, when not actually registered as 
guests, contrive to pass themselves off in that character. 
They muster in force at the literary and social functions. 
Nothing is more convenient to the furthering of their pur- 
pose than a literary affectation, for itis, beyond comparison, 
the cheapest and easiest way to get a certain countenance 
at the Waldorf. It is the easiest, because New York is 
profoundly uncultured; the cheapest, because it costs noth- 
ing. Then the genuine literary persons who assemble 
there are such queer specimens, such rare guys, in fact, 
that the debonair bunco-steerer shines by contrast. But 
whatever the varied disguises which the polished crook 
may assume, you will not have to work hard in order to 
find him at the Waldorf-Astoria. If there is anything of 
the ‘‘soft mush’’ about you, that pleasure will be yours 
without the formality of an introduction. 

eI 

Besides the professional crook, the Waldorf-Astoria 
harbors a mixed raff of doubtful characters, shady promo- 
ters and speculators lying in wait for ‘‘angels,’’ men and 
women ambitious of social notoriety, and a miscellaneous 
horde seduced by the glamour of wealth. Asa potpourri of 
social elements, the place is without a rival, even in this 
city of extraordinary contrasts. There are to be seen 
multi-millionaires as common as waiters, and other men 
whose most valuable possession and whose only title to re- 
spectability isthe dress suit which procures them admis- 
sion. Mr. Wm. Waldorf Astor’s soaring idea was to raise a 
temple to the dollared aristocracy of America. He has in- 
deed done that, but the achievement is balanced by the 
strange irony which has turned his gorgeous caravansary 
into a crook’s nest and a theater for all the obscure in- 
trigues that underlie the bizarre comedy of American life. 

If Mr. Astor were a genius—which he is not—it might 
be allowable to suspect him of a gigantic piece of sarcasm, 
in thus erecting in the country, whose citizenship he has 
renounced, so conspicuous a monument to all the flagrant 
defects and inequalities of its social system. 

me 


Reform Broke Loose Again 
New York is in the throes of its periodic moral spasm. 
The usual hue and cry is gone forth against the system of 
protected vice which has raised Gotham to a proud emi- 
nence of infamy among the great cities of the world. Noth- 
ing remarkable in the way of a corrective has yet been 


done. Some notorious resorts in the Tenderloin have been 








closed and a score of small-fry gamblers have been arrested 


and fined. The great lawbreakers and beneficiaries of 
licensed corruption remain untouched. Their names are 
in everybody’s mouths, and were printed daily in the news- 
papers, but no warrant is issued against them. The par- 
alysis of the ‘‘pull’’ involves the whole machinery of justice. 
The recorder forbids the district attorney to enter the grand 
jury room without invitation. The district attorney threat- 
ens to havea police captain indicted who refuses to take 
orders from him. The police captain at last obeys when 
the crooks have had ample warning to escape. Devery, 
the chief of police, who is Croker’s own man, is the chief 
target of public execration at this moment. He has a bad 
record in the way of ‘‘protecting’’ criminals in the past, 
and has more than once narrowly escaped indictment in 
the courts. Devery endeared himself to Tammany by a 
certain dogged stubbornness under fire during the Lexow 
inquisition some years ago. He has just made an egregi- 
ous blunder in arresting reputable hotel and restaurant 
keepers which has lost him the favor of Tammany and may 
cost him his head. The arrests were made with the obvi- 
ous intent of throwing dust into the eyes of the ‘‘reform- 
ers,’’ who were after a different brand of people. It was a 
piece of pigheaded smartness and Devery is being roundly 
cursed for it on all hands. 

Dr. Parkhurst declares that even the small share of zeal 
evinced by the district attorney’s office and the police de- 
partment is simply a bluff, designed to work up a political 
benefit for Tammany. Urged by the newspapers to take a 
hand in the game, he sends out his agents and immediately 
shows the complicity of the police with the gamblers and 
dive-keepers. All these facts have been long notorious, yet 
people affect to be astounded that such a city as New York 
should be ruled by men in league with the criminal ele- 
ments. The comptroller, a Tammany official, asserts that 
the city 1s being robbed with the connivance of the organi- 
zation which placed him in office. He charges the wreck- 
ing of the Third Avenue railroad to the same sinister polit- 
ical influence which ha§ dictated the Ramapo water job, 
and accuses the corporation counsel of ‘‘standing in’’ with 
the looters of the city treasury. People generally believe 
what he says, but the effect of these disclosures is comically 
out of proportion to their gravity. Nobody seemed to get 
excited about it, for nodody seems to expect anything else 
than jobs and crookedness in the city government. Offices 
are sought for the loot that isin them. Tammany has to 
maintain itself by assessing office-holders and protecting 
Nothing has happened but what has come about 
So there you are! 


criminals. 
in the natural order of things. 
et st 
Lowered Moral Sense 
THE fundamental truth is, that even the public moral 
sense is definitely lowered in New York. It is an old axiom 
that vicious habits in the governors beget the like in the 
governed. The process has certainly taken place here, for 
the average citizen does not suffer himself to be disturbed 
by the morality of Tammany hall. But the poison spreads 
wider and farther, as has been seen in the operations of 
wholesale fraud which have lately been uncovered in the 
courts. Men who were not professional criminals, but who 
had been trained in the speculative brokerage business in 
New York, solicited investments from the public, with the 
bait of an extraordinary profit, and having thus gathered 
in a great sum of money, divided it among themselves as a 
strictly business operation. Asked if he did not know 
that this was. out-and-out robbery, one of the chief 
swindlers, although turning state’s evidence to save himself, 
hesitated as though the admission was actually more than 
should have been required of him. 
The incident is typical of the attitude of a great many 
people in New York, where the getting of money is in- 
volved. That the thousands of brokers, promoters, specu- 
lators, financial sharks of every fin, who ply in the troubled 
waters of this big town, are all engaged in perfectly regu- 
lar, legal operations, is simply a thing beyond belief. That 
few people here believe it, is manifest enough when one 
of these gentry comes to grief. There is little astonish- 
ment at the crime, but if the swindle was ingenious and 
daringly calculated to achieve success, it is rewarded with 
the boundless admiration of the crowd. Where the power 
of money is so flagrantly shown, where the insolence of 
money is so bitterly felt, where the need of money drives 
men daily to suicidé or crime, what wonder is it that the 
lust of money should override the moral sense of the 


people? 
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The “Like Christ” Fake 

A YELLOW journal of this town has engaged a minis- 
ter to edit one of its pages, in accordance with his concep- 
tion of what a Christian newspaper ought to be. The fact 
is hardly worthy of remark—being a palpable attempt to 
share in the Rev. Sheldon’s notoriety—did it not invite 
attention to the very small number of successful publications 
conducted avowedly in theinterests of religion. Catho- 
lic papers are no exception to the rule, in spite of the per- 
fect solidarity of the greatest of the Christian ‘‘sects.’’ The 
number of such papers in this country which have achieved 
anything beyond a mediocre or merely provincial success 
might be counted onthe fingers of one hand. Even the 
authority of the Church fails to give them the degree of im- 
portance which their mission would seem to warrant. It 
may be that the Church is not so much interested in their 
success as these publications, for obvious reasons, would be 
glad to have their clentele believe. The journalistic spirit is 
not easily amenable to the discipline of an infalliable 
Church. It has not yet been formed into a conspicuously 
useful adjunct of that Church or Creed. On the contrary, 
it has often imported into the fold an element of contro- 
versy which has made for disedification. A sharp pen can 
be turned to divers uses. The devil’s favorite seat of 
temptation is in the ink bottle. It would not be difficult to 
name some priestly editors who have gotten themselves in- 
to trouble with the hierarchic authorities by an undue exer- 
cise of the journalistic function. The writing priest is 
never above suspicion. Journalism is essentially opposed 
to infallibility. Its mission is to inquire, and to this mission 
the great Church offers a dead wall and the positive sign, 
‘‘No Trespassing.’’ Perhaps the Protestant religious publi- 
cations have a certain advantage in this respect, but they 
do not seem to have made much of it. Their successes are 
as inconsiderable as those of their Catholic congeners. The 
real journalism of the world remains outside the lines of 
church and creed. Evidently the ministers should go to 
that journalism for the lessons of success instead of bring- 
ing to it the invaluable benefit of principles which have 
wrought failure in their own experiments. 

ze 
Hetty vs. Helen 

MRS. HETTY GREEN raises her voice against the 
proposition to dedicate a memorial tablet to Jay Gould in 
New York’s Hall of Fame. Mrs. Green’s objection—as 
might have been expected of that practical woman—is posi- 
tive and concrete. Gould ‘‘did’’ her out of some valu- 
able Texas railroad stocks. She, therefore, forbids the 
banns of marriage between him and the Goddess of Fame. 
Moreover, Mrs. Green is of the opinion that if only a small 
quota of the unfortunates whom Jay Gould fleeced and 
robbed shall get together, they will tear his desecrating 
name from the Temple of Fame. Mrs. Green’s protest 
has had no sensible effect upon the trustees of Columbia 
University, of which the proposed Valhalla is to be an 
annex. They have a hundred thousand dollars of the 
Gould money, and the tablet will be forthcoming. The 
Sun, which has always been favored by the Goulds, dis- 
creetly intimates that the day will come when the city of 
New York will hold the memory of Jay Gould in rever- 
ence and gratitude. Perhaps, also,on that day it will be 
forgotten that the greatest service which this man per- 
formed for humanity was to make millions of dollars for 
himself out of the wreck of other men’s fortunes. But the 
new move of the many-dollared to cheat even the judgment 
of posterity is full of interest. It is being unaccountably 
neglected by the Populist conventions, and the opponents 
of the Octopus generally. 


A Frost for Irving 

SIR HENRY IRVING was treated t’other night, at 
the opening of his return engagement here, to the first 
genuine ‘‘frost’’ he has ever experienced in New York. The 
house was scarcely half filled, but the ‘‘Knight of the 
Rueful Countenance’’ was equal to the occasion, and he 
made a hands-across-the-sea speech that almost gave him a 
diplomatic importance. In this character Mr. Irving is a 
less qualified success than in any other of his repertoire. 
With all his mastery of the technique of acting, all his 
boasted stage-craft and wonderful grasp of dramatic detail, 
of which, the Lord knows, we have heard enough and to 
spare,—in spite of all this capital, then, Sir Henry has 
conquered no great popularity here. It cannot be a spite- 
ful return for Irving’s bland, but truly English, patronizing 
of the American stage—a stage without traditions, don’tcher- 
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know—for the American theater-going public is unfortu- 
nately too little prone t») retaliation of this sort. Where it 
is not blindly Anglomaniac, it is not indeed ‘‘up to’’ such 
retaliation. Some newspapers have attempted to explain 
the falling off of Mr. Irving’s New York audiences by the 
fact of Miss Terry’s illness, but the suggestion is invidious 
and will not serve as an explanation. Miss Terry is a 
thoroughly seasoned actress and capable withal, but there 
is not for her in this city a tithe of the personal warmth 
that is cherished for Olga Nethersole. It is to be feared 
that both Sir Henry and his leading lady have worn the 
bloom off their American welcome. New York, adorably 
fickle as she is, has grown a bit tired of Sir Henry’s 
strident histrionics, masterly stage craft, and all the rest of 
it. Maybe, also, New York is faltering in her worship of 
these (among other) reigning British idols. 
st st 
David B. Hill, Journalist 
COMES an interesting story from Albany that the 
Hon. David B. Hill is trying to get control of the Argus 
newspaper, one of the oldest products of that venerable and 
decadent-city. The rumor is generally taken to indicate 
that Mr. Hill declines to be a ‘‘dead one’’ at the urgent re- 
quest of Mr. Croker. The Argus has some following among 
the newspapers of the interior, which have patent insides 
furnished them from New York, but its prestige as an 
oracle of Democracy has long since faded. Under the 
editorial control of William Cassidy and Daniel Manning 
and St. Clair McKelway the Argus assisted in making polit- 
ical history. Daniel S. Lamont graduated from it as a re- 
porter. It was universally quoted as a national organ. It 
set the pace even for the vastly more important Democratic 
newpapers of New York. But all this has been changed. 
A succession of small men in control of its affairs, together 
with the passing of the Cleveland tradition, has deprived 
the Argus of everything except its memories. The late 
Gov. Flower put some money into the paper, and it’s there 
yet. Anthony Brady, the gas magnate, who now holds 
head with the Rockefellers and Whitneys in New York, 
using the old town of Albany for his back yard, has dropped 
a good many thousands in the same way. He is said to be 
very anxious to unload, the experience of losing money in 
anything being a painful novelty to him. Mr. Hill’s friends 
have always declared him to be a poor man, but a poor 
man cannot buy the Argus with its traditions and obliga- 
tions. Mr. Hill never likes to show the color of /is money, 
and he knows the Argus too well to put any part of the 
wages of statesmanship into it. However, it is likely 
enough that he may interest people ‘‘with money to burn,’’ 
to take hold of the paper. Mr. Hill has no wife or family 
except politics, and he will play the game as long as he 
lives. Croker has crushed him back for the moment into 
his original status as an up-country politician. Mr. Hill’s 
play is then with the country Democracy who are protesting 
against the despotism of Tammany. The whole thing 
seems a sort of anti-climax for David B. Hill who, so few 
years back, stood amongst national leaders of his party and 
could do what he liked with the great State of New York. 
That such a man with such a career should seek the control 
of a fourth-rate newspaper in the hope of recouping his 
political fortunes, is as fine a bit of irony as the news has 
turned up in many a day. Michael Monahan. 
New York, March 16, 1900. 
eet 
THE EIGHT-HOUR SERVANT-GIRL. 


A FOOLISH REFORM. 





[For the MIRROR. | 

RS. EMMONS BLAINE, of Chicago, is stirring 
M up the already much-agitated ‘‘Domestic Prob- 
lem’’ in an altogether new way. Whether she 
thinks it will solve the weighty servant-girl question for 
anybody else but Mrs. Emmons Blaine is not visible upon 
the surface. She has adopted labor-union methods, and 
works her domestics in eight-hour ‘‘shifts.’’ ‘‘Cooks, 
maids, butlers, laundresses, coachmen and grooms have 
been so classified,’’ says the press dispatch, ‘‘that they 
labor but eight hours at a stretch.’’ All of which may do 
very well for Mrs. Emmons Blaine, who /as cooks, maids, 

butlers, ef a/. to experiment with on union lines. 

But how will it solve Mrs. John Smith’s problem with 
only two servants, or Mrs. Tom Brown’s, who has but one 
and does the housework herself? And the worst of it is 
that there are more Mrs. John Smiths and Mrs. Tom 
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Browns than there are Mrs. Emmons Blaines. 
for a moment, the side of the question which affects 
Mesdames Smith and Brown, it is to this great majority of 
Smiths and Browns that the servant girl must look for 
employment, and so, what will the eight-hour plan do for 
the domestic herself, or himself. (Really, it is best to look 
at it as it affects the girls. Male domestics like coachmen 
and butlers would not be so much affected one way or 
another). 

There are, to be ultra-conservative, at least one hundred 
families like the Browns, who can only afford one servant, 
to ten like the Emmons Blaines, who employ six. Itis im- 
possible for Mrs. Brown to change ‘‘watches’’ with her one 
unless she herself takes a straight eight-hour shift; there- 
fore, Mrs. Brown looks about her for some way to solve the 
difficulty. She reasons after ‘iis fashion: ‘‘I do my own 
housework anyhow, and I am, in addition, my husband’s 
wife, my children’s mother, the social representative of our 
matrimonial firm and seamstress, shopper and caterer to 
boot. I fill all these positions by distributing my time over 
about fifteen hours of the twenty-four. I could not give 
myself an arbitrary eight-hour shift in any direction. I must 
simply manage as best I can. Bridget takes her time from 
morning until night in a regular routine of duties, and on 
Thursdays and Sundays has her holidays; on Thursday she 
has about six hours’ freedom, and on Sunday about ten, on 
Monday I answer the bell and getthe lunch. If in addition 
to these regular duties of mine I must let Bridget drop her 
work upon the tap of the eight-hour bell, and I step into her 
place, why should I have any Bridget? 

‘We will just simplify living—thatis all. A flat near a 
restaurant will dispose of the cooking,a family laundry 
doing the work by the pound will settle the washing and 
ironing, a boy to scrub steps and do odd jobs twice a week 
will leave me really less to do than when I had a house to 
myself and Bridget. I shall not enjoy the innovation at 
first. The life a /a Paris will not suit me, and the restaurants, 
etc., will not be up to Paris, but, in time, as the tamily 
demands for family cooking grow more numerous it will be 
here, as in Paris, where one can have her meat cooked, her 
bread and her pastry much better than Bridget ever baked 
it, and sent in ready to serve on the family dining-table, 
and at less cost than in the life a /a American. Somebody 
has to live through the transition period; it might as well 
be ‘I, myself, me,’ as anybody.’’ And, reasoning thus, Mrs. 
Brown throws off the yoke of Bridget, and adapts herself 
to the new conditions into which she is forced. 

She feels terribly cramped in a flat at first, she hates co- 
operative back yards and co-partnership front steps; she 
would rather have three rooms all to herself than eight en 
suite in an apartment house, but in time she grows used 
and reconciled to this phase of metropolitan life. She 
even rejoices in it when the ‘‘Domestic Service Labor 
Union No. So-and-So’’ orders astrike and the Emmons 
Blaines of society are left with a dining-party invited and 
the fowls in the oven and the drawing-rooms undusted and 
not even a Bridget left to tide over the cataclysm. 


Ignoring 


The Browns and their associates, the Smiths, having 
eliminated Bridget, there are forty Bridgets out of employ- 
ment to every sixty that find positions with the Emmons 
Blaines set—there are more in reality—and there is a tran- 
sition period for Bridget in view that it is not comfortable to 
think of. 

Not the least unpleasant phase is the change in relation 
between mistress and maid. Where, under the olden re- 
gime, the mistress felt a personal interest in Bridget and, 
as time of service lengthened, a feeling of real friendship 
grew in spite of caste distinctions, under the new order 
one’s servants would become simply the machines of one’s 
household. Why should you care about the moral or physi- 
cal well-being of a corps of people liable to leave you at any 
minute because somebody else has offended the union, and 
until he is brought to terms you are to go servantless, or 
bring down wrath unending upon yourself by substituting 
“‘scab’’? cooks, laundresses, efa/? All kindness, all con- 
siderations, all interest would be wiped out at one word of 
the ‘‘walking delegate.’’ Where would be any incentive to 
hold the serving members of the household in any other re- 
lationship than that of machines? 

That there are careless mistresses, selfish mistresses, 
mistresses who ignore all claims that womanhood should 
demand by right from womanhood, we all know, but, as a 
whole, the majority of women at the head of their own 
household are conscientious, and do try to take an interest, 
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deeper than that between the servant and the served, in 
those who labor for them. It could not be otherwise, with 
the wide-spread thought upon the subject that reaches into 
every household in a larger or smaller degree; for very 
shame a woman would despise to be less considerate than 
her neighbor. 

And that all classes of women are thinking, and are 
trying to solve the puzzles of this question of service, and 
to solve it in the fairest way toward those who serve, this 
very experiment of Mrs. Blaine goes to prove. 

Whether, under our American conditions of living, a 
system can be inaugurated which would be only feasible to 
one class, and that the minority, is a very doubtful issue, 
and in the very class that Mrs. Blaine seeks to assist it will 
probably be found that the slavery to a union is more of a 
hardship than the olden slavery toa day’s work that Bridget 


used to suffer. Frances Porcher. 
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NEW SONS OF FAME. 


ARTIST LEANDRE AND COMPOSER CHARPENTIER. 


(MIRROR Correspondence.) 
Paris, Feb. 26th, 1909. 
HARLES LEANDRE, the caricaturist, is prob- 
( ably the happiest man in Paris at the present 
any particular kind 
of philosophy, or making selfishness a binding rule 
of his ethical system, he has become famous, and, 
Strange to say, much against his will. Leandre is of 
the most joval disposition, a happy-go-lucky sort of a fellow, 
and his friends are legion. He hardly recognizes the fact 
that he has become a personality of considerable impor- 
tance in international politics since his caricatures of Queen 
Victoria, in Le Rire, were becoming so offensive that Joseph 
Chamberlain deemed it advisable to express the resentment 
of the British Government, in the House of Commons, 
and that the British Ambassador at Paris, Sir Monson, pre- 
ferred to make a visit to the Riviera, rather than submit to 
having the august person of his Queen made the subject 
of ribaldry and vicious satire under his very nose. The 
caricaturist is enjoying his present popularity and evanes- 
cent fame very well; he is treating his friends royally and 
the greatness that has been thrust upon him seems to have 
only increased his bonhomie and generosity. He is a 
Bohemian of the truest type. Whether the hasty departure 
of Sir Monson pleased and tickled the French government 
is hard to say. It is, however, a queer coincidence that 
Charles Leandre, a few days after the disappearance of the 
Ambassador, received the cross of the Legion of Honor, 
ostensibly in recognition of his artistic achievements. The 
Boulevardiers wink and smile, and tell you, confidentially 
of course, that Charles Leandre has been decorated for 
other and very self-evident reasons. Revenge for Fashoda, 
paradoxical sort of revenge, by the way, that is what ex- 
plains the mysterious affair. It seems to have been another 
illustration of what Prince Bismarck referred to as ‘‘decor- 
ative politics,’’ although, of course, he gave it an entirely 
different significance. 

The caricaturist is the hero of Montmartre. A series of 
banquets has been arranged in his honor, and if unsolicited 
popularity and fame do not give him a violent attack of 
dyspepsia and nervous prostration after awhile, Leandre 
will have ample reason to congratulate himself on his nar- 
row escape and good luck. Ata recent social gathering 
he was presented with a caricature-statuette of himself, 
which, his laughing friends claimed, was a gift to him 
from Queen Vicioria. An accompanying visiting-card bore 
the words: ‘‘Victoria. Honi soit qui maly pense.” All 
Paris is now laughing about the incident. The Leandre 
intermezzo bids fair to end, like everything else in the French 
capital, in a jest or a song. 

Charles Leandre was born in the province of Normandy. 
His real home, however, is the Montmartre, where he 
has lived for many years, the Bohemian life of which 
suits his character. 


time. Without practicing 
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The Montmartre is the home of another artist, who has 
suddenly became famous, Gustave Charpentier. The 
hitherto practically unknown composer has had the great 
satisfaction of witnessing the first production of his opera, 
‘*Louise,’’ in the Opéra Comique, where it met with a most 
enthusiastic reception. Some of the critics are already 
welcoming Charpentier as the new musical prophet of 
France. The subject of the opera is somewhat risqué, and 


the characters are taken from the Montmartre. There are 
shop-girls, street-sweepers, working-men and most shabby- 
looking artists. Besides composing the music, Charpen- 
tier has also written the text, and therein followed the ex- 
ample of Richard Wagner. The opera represents Paris as 
the goal of all those who are hungry for joy, pleasure and 
excitement. Louise, the virtuous daughter of a laborer, 
listens to the serenade of a gypsy, falls in love with him, 
leaves her father to follow the seducer and joins the demi- 
monde in Paris. Her shrew of a mother induces her to 
return home, where she is anxiously awaited by her loving 
and grieving father, but the memory of Paris and its 
pleasures conquers, and she again returns to the modern 
Sodom and to the arms of her lover. 

The opera is an apotheosis of the gospel of libidinous 
pleasure without restrictions of any kind, of free love, and 
animal lust. The most powerful microscope could not 
detect a vestige of morality in Charpentier’s work; some 
parts are unspeakably coarse and revolting. The music, 
however, displays genius and seems to serve as the ben- 
eficent veil to hide a rottening corpse. It is somewhat 
reminiscent of Wagner, Massenet and Puccini; there is 
even a /eit motif, which resembles the popular air: 
Amusez-vous, Mesdames, voila le plaisir." Some parts of 
the music are, however, distinctly individual and of great 
power and charm. It is doubtful, nevertheless, whether 
the opera will be a permanent success, nothwithstanding 
the vogue which it has gained in Paris, and the rather 
fulsome praise that is being heaped upon it by many music- 


enthusiasts. 
Voyageur. 
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EFFECTS OF THE CURRENCY BILL. 


IN THE MAIN THEY WILL BE ALL FOR THE BETTER. 


(For the MIRROR.) 

HERE is a good deal of confusion in the minds of 
T financial authorities regarding the probable results 
of the enactment of the currency and refunding 
bill. While some, of optimistic inclinations, expect that the 
unequivocal declaration in favor of the gold standard and 
the prospective increase in bank-note circulation will cure 
all our ills, there are a few ultra-conservatives, who are 
laboring under the hallucination that the measure will re- 

sult in most dangerous inflation and orgies of speculation. 

An impartial study will convince any reasonable person 
that there is no reason to expect any disastrous” conse- 
quences. There may be doubts regarding the wisdom of 
continuing the national debt for a period of thirty years and 
of paying an immense bonus to holders for the privilege of 
refunding the old Government bonds, when, through 
economical and prudent management, the Treasury could 
be enabled to redeem all outstanding obligations within 
a period of ten years. Indeed, there is considerable justice 
in the criticisms heaped upon Mr. Gage and the Republi- 
cans of Congress in connection with some features of the 
measure, but that the ultimate results will be beneficial to 
the legitimate business interests of the country cannot be 
questioned. 

First of all, the new law adopts, in clear language, the 
gold standard, and thus removes all possible doubts in refer- 
ence to a stable currency. It also reduces the danger of 
debasement in the future to a minimum, although, un- 
fortunately, it does not do away with it altogether. The 
adoption of the gold standard will put us in line with the 
great commercial nations and will conduce towards making 
the United States, ultimately, the greatest financial power. 
There is no reason on earth why we should not, twenty-five 
years hence, occupy the position now held by Great Britain. 
The bank clearances of New York City are in excess of 
those of London, and foreign Governments now consider 
the advisability of placing their loans on this side of the 
Atlantic. Aslong as there was any suspicion regarding our 
currency and gold redemption, we could not aspire to 
paramountcy in finance and commerce. 

So far as increased bank-note circulation is concerned, 
there is no ground on which to base any alarming expecta- 
tions. There is, of course, the possibility of inflation, but 
the possibility is so slim that it need hardly be taken into 
consideration. The national banks will not increase the 
amount of their notes outstanding, unless circumstances re- 
quire it. They will adopt no suicidal policy. There would 
be no profit in issuing large amounts of notes, when there 
is no demand ftorthem. The provisions of the new law 








will give the requisite elasticity to our currency, and satisfy 
those who are always howling for more money. 

Besides this, it should be borne in mind that not all the 
old bonds will be refunded. The holders cannot be forced 
to part with them, and many of them will probably prefer 
to retain their securities, which yield 4 and 5 per cent, 
rather than take a 2 per cent bond in lieu thereof. The 
bulk of the national debt is held ina fiduciary manner; 
about $200,000,000 bonds are held by the national banks 
and deposited as security for bank-notes, while there are 
also many savings banks that have invested in Government 
securities. The obligations of the United States Govern- 
ment may be considered the safest in the world, and this 
alone will make them attractive to investors at all times, 
even though they may yield less than 2 per cent. 

A financial writer made the following remarkable state- 
ments, some days ago, in the New York Sun: ‘‘Since the 
total issue of new bonds is to be $840,000,000, on which 
$630,000,000 additional bank notes may be issued, besides 
a cash premium of $90,000,000, the bill threatens a possible 
addition to our currency of $720,000,000. The danger 
from the increase of bank currency with which we are 
threatened will not consist of any liability to loss by those 
to whom the currencyis paid. That danger is fully guarded 
against by the Government’s guarantee of its redemption. 
What is to be feared is the rise in prices of all kinds of 
property to which an increased volume of currency invaria- 
bly leads, the wild speculation it stimulates, and the collapse 
by which that speculation is followed in due course of time. 
The country will be fortunate if foreigners do not take 
advantage of the craze while it lasts, and of the high prices 
that accompany it, to sell us goods and take in exchange 
money, for which, as soon as the collapse comes, if not 
sooner, they will demand gold.’’ 

There would be some value in the logic of the writer in 
the New York Sun,if his premises were correct. He 
assumes that there will be a possible addition of $720,000,000 
to our currency, but his assumption is very far-tetched and 
unreasonable. There will be no inflation of such magni- 
tude, for the simple reason that there will be no occasion 
for it. By an undue extension of their amount of notes out- 
standing, the national banks would lower the interest-rates 
to an abnormal degree and only prejudice themselves. The 
profit to the banks from increased circulation would be in- 
significant in comparison with the loss which would follow 
from a general lowering of the money-market rate. 

There is also some apprehension, in certain quarters, 
that unforeseen events might cause a decline in new Govern- 
ment 2 per cent bonds to below par. In such a case, how- 
ever, the Government has power to call for additional bonds, 
or for the deposit of money to cover any possible dis- 
crepancies, if such a course should have to be adopted. As 
a matter of fact, the Government can and will speedily 
regulate, through its redemption bureau, any unsettling 
state of affairs, by checking at once the circulation of a 
bank until it reaches a basis commensurate with the quota- 
tions current for the 2 per cent bonds securing circulation. 

Wild-cat financiering will be prevented, no matter how 
strong the temptation might be toindulge in it. The specu- 
lative debauch of a year ago has had disastrous conse- 
quences for many people, and resulted in the insolvency of 
various prominent financial institutions. The banks will 
see to it that saner methods will be adopted hereafter; they 
will not lend themselves to promoting and stock-jobbing 
schemes. Wild-cat inflation would undoubtedly be hailed 
with delight by some unscrupulous cliques in Wall Street, 
as it would further their interests and assist in the accom- 
plishment of their purposes, but they will be badly disap- 
pointed. Speculation will be kept within conservative 
bounds, and loaning accommodations will be prudently 
regulated. 

There is one serious defect of the new law, as passed by 
Congress, and that is the omission to amend the sub-treasury 
act. It is well known that the sub-treasury in New York is 
now withdrawing large amounts of money from circulation 
and hoarding it, instead of permitting it to be used con- 
stantly in the channels of trade andcommerce. By locking 
funds up for many months, stringency in money markets is 
produced, and security values and business conditions 
generally are disturbed. If the situation is finally relieved, 
as it was last autumn, by the Secretary of the Treasury, it 
is too late, as the mischief has been done. Such a per- 
nicious state of affairs should not be allowed, and requires 
the urgent attention of our national legislature. 

Francis A. Huter. 
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TIRESIAS. 


THE MAN WHO HAD BEEN A WOMAN. 








LIMBING the hill, a coil of snakes 
Impedes Tiresias’ path; he breaks 


His staff across them—idle thrust 
That lays the female in the dust, 
But dooms the prophet to forego 
His manhood, and, as woman, know 
The unfamiliar sovereign guise 
Of passion he had dared despise. 


Ah, not in the Erinny’s ground 
Experience so dire were found 

As that to the enchanter known 

When womanhood was round him thrown: 
He trembled at the quickening change, 
He trembled at his vision’s range, 

His finer sense for bliss or dole, 

His receptivity of soul; 

But when love came, and, loving back, 
He learnt the pleasure men must lack, 
It seemed that he had broken free 
Almost from his mortality. 


Seven years he lives as woman, then 
Resumes his cruder part ’mong men, 
Till him indignant Hera becks 

To judge betwixt the joys of sex, 

For the great Queen in wrath has heard, 
By her presumptuous lord averred, 
That, when he sought her in his brave, 
Young godhead, higher bliss he gave 
Than the unutterable lure 

Of her veiled glances could procure 
For him, as balmy-limbed and proud 
She drew him to Olympia’s cloud. 


“‘In marriage who hath more delight?’’ 
She asks: then quivers and grows white, 
As sacrilegeous lips reveal 

What woman in herself must feel— 

And passes an avenging hand 

Across his subtle eyelids bland. 


Deep-bosomed Queen, fain wouldst thou hide 
The mystic raptures of the bride! 

When man’s strong nature draweth nigh 
’Tis as the lightning to the sky, 

The blast to idle sail, the thrill 

Of springtide when the saplings fill. 

Though fragrant breath the sun receives 
From the young rose’s opening leaves, 

Her plaited petals once undone 

The rose herself receives the sun. 


Tiresias, ere the goddess smite, 
Look on me with unblinded sight 
That I may learn if thou hast part 
In womanhood’s secluded heart! 
Medea’s penetrative charm 
Own’st thou to succor and disarm, 
Hast thou her passion inly great 
Heroes to mould and subjugate? 
Can’st thou divine how sweet to bring 
Apollo to thy blossoming 

As Daphne; or, as just a child 
Gathering a bunch of tulips wild, 
To feel the flowery hill-side rent 
Convulsive for thy ravishment? 


Thou, need’st not to unlock thine eyes, 
Thy slow, ironic smile replies: 

Thou hast been woman, and although 
The twining snakes with second blow 
Of golden staff thou did’st assail, 

And, crushing at a stroke the male, 
Had’st virtue from thy doom to break, 
And lost virility re-take— 

Thou hast been woman, and her deep 
Magnetic mystery dost keep; 

Thou hast been woman, and can’st see 
Therefore, into futurity: 

It is not that Zeus gave the power 

To look beyond the transient hour, 

For thou hast trod the regions dun, 
Where life and death are cach begun; 
Thy spirit from the gods set free 




































































Hath communed with Necessity. 
Tilphusa’s fountain thou may’st quaft 
And die, but still thy golden staff 
Will guide thee with perceptive hand 
Among the Shades to understand 
The terrors of remorse and dread, 
And prophesy among the deed. 
ee 


“BOHEMIAN PARIS OF TO-DAY.” 


Michael Field. 





| For the MrRROR. | 

HE opening of the Paris Exposition, now so near at 
4 hard, renders a book entitled ‘‘Bohemian Paris of 
To-day,’’ dealing as it does with one of the ex- 
tremes of Paris life, especially interesting. Owing to the 
recent disastrous fire to which the publishers (Lippincott 
& Co.) were subjected, it was out of print until now, and 
many of those fortunate enough to secure copies of the 
first edition, sold them at double price. W.C. Morrow, 
the well-known San Francisco journalist, who has compiled 
this book from a student’s notes, whose insight into the 
Bohemian life of Paris, ‘‘in all its careless disregard of con- 
ventions,’’ enables him to synthetize that under-side life 
which generally eludes the grasp of outsiders, has 
already attracted much favorable attention by several 

unique romances. 

In this case he has evinced much ingenuity in threading 
together incidents and descriptions of the cafés and 
cabarets of the Latin Quarter, and the different ateliers, in 
a consecutive manner that serves to retain the interest of 
the reader as would the plot of a novel; and the related in- 
cidents of celebrities who, as habitués, have rendered 
these resorts famous—from Voltaire to Verlaine—lend a 
personal appeal to these surroundings with a background of 
two-hundred years’ memories. 

To a reader of responsive mind, these notes, aided by 
six-hundred clever illustrations from the hand of the same 
art-student who furnished them (Edouard Cucuel), form 
as near an approach as possible to visiting the localities in 
the flesh, and give a remarkably clear conception of that 
Bohemian life which ever presents such an elusive and 
fascinating image to the American on-looker, who has 
never participated in its fantastic actualities. 

Mr. Morrow rightly estimates this scarlet bloom of life 
in the soil to which it is indigenous, nor does he miss the 
soft pathos of the ephemeral, butterfly existence of the 
lower strata of Bohemian life in the cabaretsof Paris: 
‘‘Here, in this underground rendezvous, a dirty, old hole, 
about twenty feet below the street level, gather nightly 
the happy-go-lucky poets, musicians and singers for whom 
the great busy world has no use, and who, in their unre- 
laxing poverty, live in the tobacco clouds of their own con- 
struction, caring nothing for social canons, obeyers of the 
civil law because of their scorn of meanness, injustice and 
crime, suffering unceasingly for the poorest comforts of 
life, ambitious without energy, hopeful without effort, 
cheerful under the direct pressure of need, kindly, simple, 
proud and pitiful.’’ 

Pitifully tragic is his incident of the alien who, too 
proud to expose his want, starves in horrible desolation on 
the roof of an old building, where he has lived in a sort of 
a box shelter from which is a splendid view of Bacchana- 
lian Paris and its revelries: ‘‘There were two articles of 
furniture in the room. One was the bare mattress on the 
floor, upon which he lay, and the other was an old dresser, 
from which some of the drawers were missing. The young 
man lay drawn up, fully dressed, his coat-collar turned up 
about his ears. Thus he had fallen asleep, and thus hunger 
and cold had slain him as he slept. There was one thing 
else in the room, all besides, including the stove and the 
bed-covering, having gone for the purchase of painting 
material. It was an unfinished oil-painting of the Crucifix- 
ion. Had he lived to finish it, I am sure it would have 
made him famous, if for nothing else than the wonderful 
expression of agony in the Saviour’s face, an agony infi- 
nitely worse than the physical pain of the crucifixion could 
have produced. There was still one thing more,—a white 
rat that was hunting industriously for food, nibbling desic- 
cated cheese-rinds that it found on the shelves against the 
wall. It had been the artist’s one friend and companion in 

life.”’ 

The book abounds with humorous incidents, too, of 
which, perhaps, none is more amusing than the droll de- 
scription of Bishop, the artist who unearths all the unigue 
and least known dives and cafés of Paris in his search for 
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“‘types’’ while in the throes of composition for the Salon: 
‘The name of his great effort was ‘‘The suicide.’’ Ghastly 
subjects had always fascinated him . . . A skull- 
faced mortal in the last stages of consumption was a joy to 
him. The suicide was a young woman gowned in black; 
she was poised inthe act of plunging into the Seine; a 
babe was clutched tightly to her breast, and behind the un- 
speakable anguish in her eyes was a hungry hope, a veiled 
assurance of the peace to come. The scene was the dead 
of night. In the darkness only the face of the suicide was 
illuminated from three ghastly green lights on the water be- 
low. The whole tone of the picture was a black, sombre 
green. From the first week in January to the first week in 
March the studio was a junkshop of the most uncanny 
sort. In order to pose his model in the act of plunging into 
the river, Bishop had rigged up a tackle, which, depending 
from the ceiling, caught the model at the waist, after the 
manner of a fire escape belt, and thus half-suspended her. 
He secured his green tone and night effect by covering 
nearly all the skylight and the window with green tissue 
paper, and the walls with green rugs and draperies. 

‘‘The model behaved very well in her unusual pose, but 
the babe—that was the rub. The model did not happen to 
possess one, and not a mother, however poor, was willing to 
permit her babe to pose for so grewsome a situation; but an 
Italian woman came one day and informed Bishop she 
could get an infant from a friend of her sister if he would 
pay her one franc a day for the use of it. Bishop eagerly 
made the bargain, but the babe objected most emphatically 
to the arrangement and refused to nestle in the armsof a 
strange woman about to plunge into eternity. Besides, the 
model was unable to meet the youngster’s frequent de- 
mands for what it was accustomed to have, and the mother 
had to be drummed up at exasperatingly frequent intervals. 
I used to stand in the court looking up at our window ex- 
pecting momentarily that the babe would come flying down 
from that direction. 

‘‘When Bishop was not sketching and painting he was 
working up his inspiration; and that was worst of all. His 
great effort was to get himself into a suicidal mood. He 
would sit for hours on the floor, his face between his knees, 
imagining all sorts of wrongs and slights that the heartless 
world had put upon kim. His husband had beaten him and 
gone off with another woman; he had tried with all his 
woman-heart to bear the cross; hunger came to pinch and 
torture him; he sought work, failed to find it; sought 
charity, failed to find that; his babe clutched at his empty 
breasts, and cried piteously for food; his heart broken, and 
all hope gone, even God forgetting him, he thought of the 
dark, silent river, the great, cold river, that has brought 
everlasting peace to countless thousands of suffering young 
mothers like him; he went to the river . . . . he 
looked down upon the black Seine, the great writhing 
python, so willing to swallow him up; he clutched his babe 
to his breast, gasped a prayer. At other times he 
would haunt the morgue, visit the hospitals and study the 
dying. Inthe end I grew afraid of him, but the painting 
secured honorable mention.’’ 

ad 

Of all the cafés, the most famous, probably, in Paris, is 
the Procope, the first café established there, originating 
the appellation ‘‘cafe’’ to a place where coffee is served, for 
it was here that coffee was introduced to France as an after- 
dinner comforter. Other cafés by the thousands have 
sprung into existence, and the word has spread to coffee 
saloons and restaurants throughout Christendom; and now, 
after two hundred years, it nurses the history and relics of 
the golden days of its glory, alone in a quiet street, sur- 
rounded by tightly shut shops and the calm of a sleeping 
village. It is yet the rendezvous of littérateurs and artists, 
who, if not so famous as the great men in whose seats they 
sit, play a conspicuous role in the lifeof modern Paris. It 
is here that many of the modern geniuses have drawn 
their inspiration, sitting on the same chairs and writing at 
the same tables that have been occupied by some of the 
greatest men in all the brilliant history of France. There 
are the portraits of the great themselves, looking down 
benignly on the young strugglers, and into the ghostly 
mirror, damaged by time, and now sending back only 
ghosts of shadows, they look, as the great looked before 
them. The Café Procope was founded in 1689 by Francois 
Procope, where it now stands, opposite the Comédie 
Francaise, which was also opened that year, and Voltaire, 
in his eighty-second year, while attending the rehearsals of 
his play ‘‘Irene,’’ descended at the door of the café to 
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drink the coffee there made fashionable. Ste. Foix once 
fought a duel here with the proprietor over a difference 
concerning the merits of acup of chocolate. Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, after the- successful representation of ‘‘Le 
Devin de Village,’’ was carried in triumph to the Procope 
on the shoulders of Condorcet, who made a tour of the 
crowded café, yelling: Vivé la Musique Francaise! Diderot 
was fond of sitting in acorner and manufacturing paradoxes 
and materialistic dissertations. Danton delighted in play- 
ing chess in a quiet corner with Marat for an adversary; 
and Robespierre and many famous revolutionists were wont 
to assemble here. It is related that Bonaparte, while young, 
once left his hat at the Procope as security for payment for 
a drink when he had forgotten his purse. Here, too, 
Gambetta made speeches to the reactionist journalists. In 
later and calmer days, Verlaine was a frequenter of the 
café—in the rear salon, held sacred for its chair and table 
formerly occupied by Voltaire. 

M. Théo, the present proprietor of the Procope, who 
came into possession of it in 1893, is a devoted collector of 
rare books and engravings. He was a journalistin his day, 
but now the ambition that moves him is to restore the ancient 
glory of the Procope; to make it again the centreof French 
brains and a power in letters, art and politics. To this end he 
exerts all his journalistic tact, a fact clearly shown by the 
able manner in which he conducts his journal, Le Procope, 
a weekly, numerous copies of which are tacked to the white 
pillars of the café. It is well illustrated, and is devoted, in 
part, to the history of the café and of the celebrities who 
have rendered it famous. 

I have here translated the poems which have been 
selected by Mr. Morrow, to give an idea of the grace of the 
matter contained in Le Procope. 

se 
A UNE ESPAGNOLE. 


Wheu, with dreamy eye, and soul deep-fraught with ennut, 
I follow o’er the wave the halcyon’s flight, 

From out the sun’s late rays there shapes each night 

The vision, sweet and sad, of Ida—my Lorelei. 


With its transparent glow, her Iris-tinted face— 

From ’neath her shadowy hair—gleams out a white surprise 
Whose depths mysterious haunt me,—and my eyes 

Will quaff from the Ideal her rapturous embrace. 


The meaning of her smile again I fain would know: 
If pity or satire her lustrous eyes evade— 
Like golden stars beneath their dusky lashes’ shade? 


Once more my sadness will o’erwhelm me although 
New life and hope, one word would swift reweave: 


Most beauteous one,—our meeting—is it not this eve? 


a 
LITTLE SONG OF DESOLATION. 


/. Birr. 


In all the city I’m apart 
And none hath feted my return; 
With whirlivg brain and empty heart 
For hope or love I vainly yearn,— 
In all the city I’m apart 


With bended back and swinging arm, 
Amid the crowd I aimless bide, 

With lengthened step and nerveless calm; 
1’m'pushed and crowded—thrust aside, 

With bended back and swinging arm. 


Crushed down am I with lone silence 
The inner silence that o’er-weighs 

Like as a cleaving fog; and dense 
And heavy, round the heart it lays— 

Crushed down am I with lone silence. 


Ah! when will come the happy days, 

The cherished one whom I await— 
For whom my loving heart e’er prays, 

My groping soul implores of Fate— 
Ah! when will dawn those happy days! 

Achille Segard. 
ad 
A KISS. 


Upon thy lips so fresh and fair, 

My friend, ’twere not amiss 

To place so sweet a thing and rare— 
A kiss. 


Like toa flower when day doth wear, 
Your cheek would scarlet flame, I wis, 
If sol gave,—1 do not dare,— 

A kiss. 


I prithee grant me, cruel one, 
Kach day, and each to-morrow, 
A kiss 
loo soon comes age and dimming sorrow 
When, wert thou queen, thou may’st not borrow. 
One kiss. 
Maistre Guillaume. 


A LITERARY MAN. 


WHERE THE PEN WAS MIGHTIER THAN THE SWORD. 


HE study was not particularly large, nor was it 

f particularly splendid. The fopperies of the 

dilettante were not there. The paper-knife was of 

thin wood and not of silver and carved ivory—a work of 

art which one could suppose would only coquette with a 
well-bound book. 

But here one could read and be at peace. Good books 
fill a simple room with a most fragrant and commendable 
silence. 

In an armchair, in the centre of a circle of brilliant 
light thrown by a shaded reading-lamp, sat Herbert Moore, 
literary man and recluse. He was smoking an old briar 
pipe and reading a volume of Leigh Hunt. His eyes fell 
upon the following passage: ‘‘O Pygmalion, who can 
wonder (no artist surely) that thou didst fall in love with 
the work of thine own hands.’’ 

“I understood that sort of feeling six months ago,’’ he 
said to himself; ‘‘but, somehow or other, it’s quite gone 
now.’’ He picked up a book which bore his own name 
upon the back. ‘‘When you were published, my friend,’’ 
he said, smiling bitterly, ‘‘I agreed with Leigh Hunt and 
Pygmalion. I was very much in love with you. I was 
perfectly and absolutely satisfied and happy with my work 
and with my life. Within these four walls—lined with the 
wisdom and wit of the world—I lived with twenty thousand 
immortals as my friends.’’ 

He got up with an uneasy sigh and began to stride up 
and down the strip of carpet between his writing table and 
the bookshelf which held his Jowett’s ‘‘Plato.’’ It had been 
his favorite promenade for years. Moore was a big man, 
with a massive, clean-shaven face. Study had not bowed 
the breadth of his back, or dimmed the cool, reflective fire 
of his eyes. The hand which held the old blackened pipe 
was firm, muscular, and strong. 

In the quaint, pathetic fashion of a lonely and intellec- 
tual man—even’as thesad Princejof Elsinore—he began his 
monologue once more. ‘*Why, why, why?”’ he cried, his 
voice gaising resonance as he spoke, ‘‘should this horrible 
restlessness and distaste for my life have come upon me? 
It is the fault of those cursed newspapers, I suppose. 
Whatever could have induced me to read a daily paper? 
The national heart is beating too loudly now, and: it has 
even penetrated into this lonely, yuiet room.’’ 

He picked upthe Fall Mall Gazette that lay folded on 
the table. Fora moment, as he glanced down its columns, 
his mobile, artistic mouth was curved in asneer. Then 
gradually, as he read, his expression changed; a strange 
light came in his eyes, the hand which held the paper 
clenched firmly upon it until it crumpled. 

Suddenly he raised his head, bending it slightly towards 
the window in the careful expectant attitude we associate 
with one who listens. Far, far away a rhythmic pulsing 
came through the still night air. It grew louder, and re- 
solved itself into quick, irregular beats. Then, without 
any prelude, the sound was penetrated by faint, shrill 
music, like the singing of locusts in high flight. Rapidly 
the midnight fifes and drums approached, mingled with 
the tread of many feet and the great shouting of running 
crowds. 

The noise became deafening asthe regiment passed 
the house,and his whule weary heart leaped up to answer it. 
He ran to the window, pulled aside the hanging curtain, 
and gazed out into the fog. A gas lamp stood in the 
street just opposite, and in the street beyond the little 
garden he could see the tremulous light glinting upon 
shining rifles in a blur of fog and men and steel. 

The study was silent again. Moore stood by his 
writing-table with shaking hands and a new resolution in 
his face. 

“‘Yes,’’ he cried, this is real—real. Why amI here 
with Plato when England is in danger? Now I know that 
there is other work to be done, and I am firm to do it.’’ 
With that he took up his pen and broke it into two pieces, 
casting them into the fire. 

‘‘T have written ‘Finis’ to my literary life,’’ he said. 


Fd 


Herbert Moore’s was not only an artistic tempera- 
ment, but a strong, steadfast one also. Little more 
than eight weeks after the scene in the cosy 
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lamp-lit study—a short two months—he was leading a 
stubborn horse down a gangway from the truck which had 
brought it from Cape Town to the front. 

Down abroad, sandy track, which led out of the depot 
to the distant camp on the veldt, a great unwieldly traction- 
engine lurched along, drawing wagons full of rations for 
the troops. The whole place was alive with movement. 

From the far distant camp every now and again came a 
a dull boom. The Yeomen looked at each other with 
brightened eyes as they heard the first deep sounds of war. 
The literary man saw it all with keen pleasure and antici- 
pation. The study seemed atiny grey speck in his con- 
sciousness. He felt with an undescribable gladness of 
heart that he was alive thing moving in life, and as his 
horse champed at the bit and fidgeted uneasily at the hiss- 
ing of the engines, he could have shouted with joy. 

Five days afterwards came his first memorable experi- 
ence of war. One evening, at sundown, his troop, to- 
gether with two others, moved out of the camp and rode 
towards the southeast, making a long detour away from the 
camp and the river. The veldt was very silent and vast. 
Now and again a distant crash told them that the Boer and 
British gunners were paying each other good-night com- 
pliments, but as they rode away from the camp even that 
noise ceased, and the sweet voices of the evening bugles 
faded plaintively away. The expedition was one of recon- 
naissance, but fighting was extremely probable. At a 
farmhouse, nestling under a kopje far out on the veldt, it 
was said forty Boers were quartered, and made the place a 
base for active and daily scouting over all the country 
round. 

The British troopers were to ascertain the truth of this 
information, which had been brought in by a Cape boy, two 


or three days before, and, if it proved to be true, to make a 
decisive attack upon the farm. 

Moore grasped his khaki-painted Webley, and felt his 
carbine bumping against his back. He was not the best of 
horsemen, and he preferred it slung to resting loosely upon 
his hip, as many of his comrades carried it. He won- 
dered idly, but without much actual interest, what was go- 
ing to happen to him. He felt no fear of any kind, but 
merely a detached wonder. As they rode on in the moon- 
light the monotonous ring of metal made him almost drowsy. 

At last, rising out of the ghostly sea of mist, which 
floated around them up to their waists, they saw the black 
kopje before them. The threatened farm lay at the far 
side, some two miles away. It was settled that the force 
should be divided into two parts—one to ride around the 
hill, and the other, dismounted, to climb it and command 
the farm from the cliff above. Orders were given to that 
effect, and the mounted men were just moving off to the 
right when, two yards in front of them, breast high, sud- 
denly gleamed out a long row of lights, exactly like the 
festoons of electric lamps used to illuminate the streets of a 
great town at festival time. There was asudden shout 
ahead of them, and then spurts of fire came from the dark 
sides of the kopje and a perfect hail of lead sang round 
them. They had fallen into a carefully-planned ambush, 
betraying their whereabouts to the enemy by treading on 
wires which, by an ingenious arrangement, immediately 
illuminated a row of small incandescent globes. The con- 
fusion was incessant, and the noise indescribable. Moore 
compared it afterwards to the sound of ten gigantic type- 
writers all being worked at once. Suddenly he felt a Jight 
blow in his shoulder, but no pain. He hardly noticed it, 
but in ten seconds he fell from his horse unconscious. 


After two or three pe of delirum he awoke to find 
himself in a large tent, in bed. Rows of other cots 
stretched as far as he could see. His shoulder throbbed 
painfully. By the side of the bed sat a young lady in 
nurse’s costume. Upon her arm she wore a white linen 
band upon which was a large crimson cross. She was read- 
ing a book. 

As he stirred she put it down and rose to help him. 

‘‘Don’t move,’’ she said in a sweet, low voice. ‘‘You 
have been very ill, and must keep as quiet as possible. 
You were hit in the shoulder, you know, at Weiner’s Kop.”’ 

‘“What happened?’’ he asked eagerly. ‘‘What was the 
end of it?’’ 

‘Oh, it was all right,’’ said the young lady with a bright 
smile. ‘‘Your men stormed the kopje and took the Boers 
prisoners. It was most gallantly done.’’ 

Moore heaved a sigh of relief. 

‘‘Now,’’ said the nurse, ‘‘you must drink this, and then 
I will read you to sleep. I have a beautiful book here, 
which you will like, I’m sure. It has been my one com- 
panion during all this dreadful time.’’ 

‘‘What is that?’’ he asked, with a half smile, knowing 
what young ladies are addicted to in the way of fiction. 

‘*Essays by Herbert Moore,’’ she replied, and her voice 
sounded to him like a silver bell. 

For days he heard his own polished periods and verbal 
filagyee fall from rosy lips. Then one day she expressed a 
wish to know the author. He was sitting up in bed, and 
he took the book from her and wrote his name on the fly- 
leaf with the pencil on her chatelaine. ‘‘We should be 
better acquainted,’’ he said. ‘‘I was wrong ever to get 
out of temper with Literature.’’ 

From M. A. P. 
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SOCIETY. 


J Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Lo- 
cust. 

Mrs. H. N. Spencer gave a luncheon on 
last Tuesday. 

Mrs. Harry Elliott, Sr., has gone South to 
remain until after Easter. 

Miss Nellie Anheuser left last week to 
visit at Hot Springs, Ark. 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Warren and family 
will sail for Europe in May. 

Mrs. Frank H. Smith, of Washington 
Boulevard is in New York City. 

Miss Margaret Blodgett returned from a 
visit to friends in San Antonio, Texas. 

The Daughters of the Revolution will be 
entertained on Thursday by Mrs. H. N. 
Spencer. 

Miss Celeste Price, of Jefferson City, is 
visiting Mrs. Wm. J. Stone, of West Pine 
Boulevard. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald O’Reilly have moved 
into their pretty new home, 5334 Page 
Boulevard. 

Mrs. Charles H. Avery, of Euclid avenue, 
has gone to Louisville, Ky., to visit Mrs. 
Henry Mills. 

Mrs. John Overall and her daughter, Miss 
Florence Overall, left last Thursday for the 
Florida resorts. 

Mr. and Mrs. George J. Tansey, returned 
from their wedding journey, are at the 
Southern Hotel. 

Miss Louise May has returned from 
Memphis, Tenn., and is with her mother at 
the Berlin Hotel. 

Miss Maude Richards, of West Olive 
street, has returned from a visit to friends in 
Montgomery, Ala. 

The marriage of Miss Florida Reilly to 
Mr. Lynch, of Uniontown, Pa., will take 
place the 8th of May. 

Mrs. Charles C. 
avenue, is entertaining 
Meeker, of Indianapolis. 

Misses Francine Lucas and Sadie Bryson 
will be two of a party of four girls who will 
go to Europe this summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. William L. Huse, of West- 
moreland Place, are spending the month of 
March on the California Coast. 

Miss Caroline Johnson, of Meramec street, 
is in Boston, Mass., visiting his aunt, Mrs. 
J. C. Samson, late of St. Louis. 

Mrs. Wm. DuBose, of Sewanee, Tenn., 
returned from abroad, and is visiting her 
‘father, Dr. Horatio N. Spencer. 

Miss Alma Stix will spend the summer 
abroad, but is just now visiting his sister, 
Mrs. Wasserman, in Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Samuel B. Hinde will give a card 
party on Saturday, March 24, in honor of 
her guests, Misses Topping and Bogy. 

Miss Marion Upton, of New Orleans, is 
the guest of Mrs. Valle Reyburn, having 
come up to attend the Bond-Dillon wedding. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Widen have sold 
their home in Cabanne and are looking out 
for a handsome residence on Lindell Boule- 


Minerva 
Elizabeth 


Beall, of 
Miss 


vard. 
Mrs. James L. Williams, of the Westmins- 


ter, gave a luncheon on Tuesday in honor of 
her sister, Mrs. R. W. Garrett, of Prince- 
ton, Ky. 

Misses Queenie and Elma Rumsey will re- 
turn soon from New York City, where they 
are visiting their sister, Mrs. Bryson 
Delevan. 

Mrs. Watson B. Farr and Mrs. May Farr 
left last week to visit friends in New York 
City, and from there will go to Montana, to 
remain all summer. 

A large party of St. Louis young folks, 
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will go up to Alton on Friday evening, to 
attend a dance given by the Washington 
Military Academy Cadets. 

Mr. and Mrs. J.C. Parker, Jr., will go 
down to New Orleans early in April, and 
will visit Mr. and Mrs. John C. Parker, in 
New Orleans, before their return. 

Mrs. McKay Smith, the very elegant and 
accomplished wife of the Rev. Mr. Smith, 
of Washington, D. C., is visiting Mrs. Rob- 
ert Stewart, of Lindell Boulevard. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Bailey have 
closed their home in Vandeventer Place and 
left St. Louis last Monday for New York, 
to sail for Europe the latter part of the week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cecil D. Gregg are among 
the many St. Louisans at Hot Springs, Ark. 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Douglas, Mrs. 
Heister Clymer and Miss Florence Newton 
form another party. 

Mr. D.R. Calhoun, with his charming 
daughter, Miss Josephine Calhoun, and her 
two guests, Mrs. Wm. Faversham and Miss 
Field, of New York, went to Hot Springs 
last week and are expected home to-day. 

Diamonds at old prices. The big raise in 
price of diamonds found us with an im- 
mense lot of loose diamonds which we are 
selling at the old prices. J. Boliand Jewelry 
Co., Mercantile Club Building, Locust and 
Seventh. 

Mrs. Johnson Price, of 5924 Horton 
Place, is entertaining her niece, Mrs. Sid- 
ney McMichin Van Wyck, of San Fran- 
cisco, who is on her way to Washington 
City, as delegate from the San Francisco 
Chapter of Colonial Dames. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Brooks are back in 
the city again, having spent some weeks 
away, visiting New Orleans, San Antonio 
and other cities in the South. Mr. Everett 
W. Brooks arrived yesterday from Cornell 
University, to spend the Easter holidays 
with his parents. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jos. Griesedieck, with Mr. 
and Mrs. L. Stockstrom, Miss Lena Krug 
and Mr. Will Krug, of Omaha, will sail, 
April 26th, for Hamburg, to be absent 
until August. When Mr. and Mrs. Jos. 
Griesedieck return, Mr. and Mrs. Ben 
Griesedick will go abroad. 

Miss Oriene Fuller, of Houston, Tex., 
will give a box party at the opera on Friday 
evening, chaperoned by Mrs. Harriet Pit- 
man. The guests were given a supper 
afterwards at the Sherwood. The guests 
were Messrs. J. E. Barton, Joseph Wright, 
Dr. E. R. Menge and Miss Mildred Bevis. 

Mrs. Mode G. Wolf has returned from a 
delightful visit to New Orleans, where she 
was entertained by Miss Helen Pitkin, of 
that city. Mrs. Wolf was the guest of honor 
at several beautiful entertainments, together 
with Mr. Booth Tarkington and Mr. Harris 
Dickson, the two new Southern authors. 


A great many pretty entertainments were 
given last week to the Bond-Dillon wed- 
ding party. To begin with, early in the) 
week, Miss Clara Bain gave a luncheon and 
Miss Virginia Sanford a six handed euchre 
on Thursday evening. Mrs. Valle Reyburn 
followed with a card party on Friday even- 
ing and Mrs. Van Blarcom another on 
Saturday evening. On Sunday, Miss Ethel 
Goddard entertained the bridal party with a 
dinner. 

The engagement ot Miss Adele Prosser 
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Mercantile Club iin, 


P-pueeeeemeinteneenne 


Hall Clocks, 


No Modern Home is Complete 


J. Bolland 
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A New Line of 


—WwIiTH— 


”’ HOUR CHIMES. 


Without One. 


Jewelry Co., 


Seventh and Locust Sts. 


: 





THE MECHANICS’ BANK, 


Fourth and Pine Streets. 


Capital, 
: \ 


Surplus, 


magnate, A. A. Talmage. The guests at 
the luncheon were: Mrs. James H. Wil- 
liams, Misses Eloise Ware, Elizabeth War- 
ner, Alice Sutton, Amy Townsend, Juliet 
Warner, Josephine Christi Mildred 
Rhorer, Innis Holt and Harrigtt Davis. 


ze Ft 
An Irishman, who had jumped into the 


water to save aman from drowning, on re- 
ceiving a quarter fromthe rescued man, 
looked first at the quarter and then at the 
man, saying: ‘‘Be jabers, I am overpaid for 
that job.’’ Soit is that some things are 
dear at any price, and this is particularly 
applicable to the cheap shoes so generally 
advertised thesedays. A good shoe is worth 
good money. To geta good shoe surely is 
only possible by patronizing on‘y the place 
where the best shoes only are sold. The 
best shoes, and no others, are sold only at 
Swope’s, 311 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo., 

U.S.A, 

ze et 
Butterly—‘‘Magnificent, sir! There are 
scenes in your comedy that Shakespeare 
could not have written.’’ Dapter—‘‘You 
are too kind, really.’’ Butterly—‘‘Not at 
ll, sir. Take, for instance, that railroad 
sh-up in the third act.’’—Brooklyn Life. 
ee 


The reduction sale in their finest grades of 
quadruple silver-plated tea sets—those 
ranging from $30 to $60—at Mermod & 
Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust, will close 
this week. 


ee 
‘‘My mother found my little brother put- 
ting his stockings on wrong side out this 
morning.’’ ‘‘Yes? What did she do?’’ 





and Mr. Randolph D. Talmage was an- 
nounced at a luncheon given on Monday by 
the young lady. The young lady is the 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. A. J. Prosser, of 
Westminster Place and the groom elect, who 
now resides in New York City, was born in 
St. Louis, and is the son of the late railroad 


‘‘Turned the hose on him.’’—Harvard Lam- 


| poon. 


ee 
Realistic music: ‘‘Any new features at the 


musicale?’’ ‘“‘Oh, yes; Mr. Brisque sang 
‘Old Kentucky Home’ with a pistol obliga- 
—Indtanapolis Journal. 





$1,000,000.00 
$500,000.00 


We solicit the accounts of ladies, for whom a reception 
room with all conveniences is provided. 





Daugherty-Gallup 


Decorating Co. . 
| 


SPECIAL 


House Furniture, 
DRAPERIES, 
Interior Decorations. 


Estimates Furnished. 


28th and Olive Streets. 





Address 


S Balmer & Weber's ~ 


908 — sr., 


choen’ 
Orchestra cyservsronun, 


L atest Popular Music. Terms Moderate. 


West End Branch 


OF THE 


Beethoven Zonservatory of Music 
WILL OPEN 
MONDAY, MARCH 26, 


At New Masonic Building, Grand and 
Finney Avenues. 





Application can now be made at Main Office, 
N.W. Corner Twenty-third and Locust. 
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Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Lo- 
cust. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Medart will sail for 
Europe early in May. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lindell Gordon are among 
the visitors at Eureka Springs. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. S. Platt, Jr., of Kirk- 
wood, are making a tour of the South. 

Mr. and Mrs. O. H. Peckham will return, 
this week, from a visit to New York City. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Kelly have just re- 
turned trom a visit to Florida and to Cuba. 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Doggett and family 
will go to Chicago to live, the first of May. 

Dr. and Mrs. Thomas W. O’Reilly are 
registered at the Park Hotel, Hot Springs, 
Ark. 

Mrs. Med. Johnson is entertaining Miss 
Florence Adele Schiffman of West Morgan 
street. 

Mr. and Mrs. McKittrick Jones and their 
party have returned from a trip to Old 
Mexico. 

Mrs. L. R. Blackmer, of Webster Grove, 
entertained the Monday Club this week, at 
her home. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Henderson, of 
Bridgeton, have been entertaining Mrs. 
Snow and her little son, from Chicago. 

Mrs. Wm. N. Claggett has returned to her 
home in Jefferson City after a short visit to 
her mother, Mrs. Evans,of Lafayette avenue. 

Beautiful inspiring chimes. A new line 
of hall clocks with chimes which are hand- 
somer and lower in price than ever, at J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile Club 
Building, Locust and Seventh. 

The marriage of Miss Henriette Geraldine 
Dillon and Mr. Richard de Tournillon 
Bond, otf New Orleans, took place on Mon- 
day evening at six o’clock, at the residence 
ot the bride’s mother, Mrs. Frank Leddell 
Richardson, of 317 Boyle avenue. Rev. Dr. 
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We have had our opening—and a 
fine opening it was. A dozen 
picture hats ordered from 


Mrs. Medbury 


arriving too late for the regular 
opening will be put on sale to- 
morrow. 


The Knox Sailor 


Outing Hats 


ate here—which means that the 
styles of informal hats for women 
are set for the season. And we 
alone in St. Louis have them. 


L. E. Green & Son, 


Broadway and Washington. 





where the ceremony took place was ar- 
ranged between the windows in the drawing 
room, and was composed of white carnations 
and feathery ferns. Above the altar was 
suspended a wedding bell of white carna- 
tions, tied with a large bow of white satin 
ribbon. The bride entered with her brother, 
Dr. J. R. M. Dillon, attended by her maid 
of honor, Miss Virginia Sanford. They were 
met at the altar by Mr. Bond, and his best 
man, Mr. Ben Sanford, who served in 
place of Dr. Renaud, who was unable to 
be present on account of a death in his im- 
mediate family. The bridemaids were 
Misses Lucy Hutchinson, Alby Watson, 
Clara Bain and Ethel Goddard, and the 
groomsmen were, Messrs. E. L. Adreon, 
Al. Care, Duncan Fisher, and Martin 
Seward. The white ribbon was held by 
Master Tom Reyburn and Master Oliver 
Anderson. Little Master Theo. Benoist 
carried the white satin pillow richly em- 
broidered in gold, upon which the bridal 
couple knelt to receive the nuptual blessing: 
this was the gift of Mrs. Blackwell. After 
the ceremony a large reception was held,from 
half-past six to half-past eight. The bride 
and groom received, assisted by Mesdames. 
Richardson, J. C. Van Blarcom, Randolph 
Hutchinson, E. L. Adreon, Alfred Carr, 
D. G. Murrell, of Paducah, and J. L. D. 
Morrison. A second receiving party was 
stationed in the hall and consisted entirely 
of young girls among whom were, Misses 
Leila Chopin, Mary Hoyle, Georgie Young, 
Marion Upton, of New Orleans, Sadie Ran- 
dolph, and Mabel Green. At the punch bowl 
were Misses Clemence Clark, Nan Thomp- 
son, and Martha Hutchinson. The bride 
looked very handsome, in her bridal robe of 
white duchesse satin, en traine, the skirt 
trimmed with accordion plaited flounce or 
white chiffon, above which was a full ruffle 
of rare oldlace. The bodice was made low 
with long wrinkled sleeves of white chiffon 
the neck finished with soft plisses of chiffon 
and lace, which was held in place by a 
magnificent pin of pearls and diamonds, the 
gift of the groom. The tulle veil was 
fastened with a knot of orange blossoms 
and an aigrette of. ostrich tips. Around 
her neck Miss Dillon wore a long chain 
of pearls, to which was attached an 
exquisite fan of hand-carved mother-of- 
pearl, the entire pattern of which was in- 
laid with hand wrought silver. This was 
the gift of the groom’s mother, and a valued 
heirloom. Miss Sanford was gowned en- 
tirely in white lace over white silk, simply 


| made, with the skirt en demi traine and the 


bodice low and sleeveless. Her bouquet 
was of white carnations with pink ribbon 
streamers. The bridesmaids were gowned 
alike in white organdie over pink silk, with 
trimmings of lace. The bodices were made 
low and sleeveless, and their bouquets were 
of white carnations with pink ribbons. The 
toilettes were completed by dainty fans of 
white lace, spangled in gold, which were 
the gift of the bride. Miss Sanford as maid 
of honor received a chatelaine pin, in the 
form of a fleur de lis. Each of the grooms- 
men received a silver pencil, as a souvenir, 
from the groom. Mr. and Mrs. Bond left 
at eight forty-five on Monday evening for 
New Orleans, where they will reside. The 
bride wore a going-away gown of mode col- 
ored cloth, tailor-made, and trimmed with 
heliotrope. They were accompanied to the 
Union Station by the entire bridal party, 
who sent them speeding to their new life 
with gay adieus and hearty wishes for future 





happiness. Many entertainments were 








The World’s Grandest Jewelry Establishment. 


“~~ SOLID SILVER 
SASH CLASP. 





ON BROADWAY, 
COR. LOCUST ST. 









This is one of our many beautiful 
designs, actual size, two enam- 


eled turquoises, pre $3.75 


| Our new designs in Sash, Belt and Neck Clasps are exquisitely besutitul. We 






Y have them in Solid Silver in French Grey or Gilded finish from $1.00 
to $20.00, and in the finest Silver Plate from 50c to $5 00. 
baS"The new Solid Silver Ring-Pulley or ‘Cinch’ Buckles, 85c to $1.25. 


Mermod & Jaccard’s, Penns 


Cor. Locust. 
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given during the past fortnight in honor of | at the Planters’. Miss Ethel Goddard gave 
the bridal party. Among these were a lun-| a jonquil dinner for the bridal — Sun- 








cheon by Miss Clara Bain, Tuesday; euchre| day evening. 
by Mrs. Valle Reyburn, on Friday; euchre 
by Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Van Blarcom, on 


eR \ 
Miss J. I. Lea, 


Saturday. A tea by Miss Dillon on Sun- Scalp Treatment, 
day, when the bride's cake was cut, and the 304 Century Building. 
gold ring won by Miss Virginia Sanford, ee 


the dime by Miss Lucy Hutchinson and the Wedding invitations correct in form, and or 
thimble by Mr. Al. Carr. On Thursday | of finest workmanship; calling and reception 
evening Mr. E. L. Adreon gave Mr. Bond|cards; fine writing papers; fashionable 

a stag dinner at the Mercantile Club, and on| stationery, at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Society 
Monday Dr. Renaud gave him a stag dinner | stationers, Broadway and Locust. 











Belding’s Knitting Silk, 
Belding’ ss Spool Silk, 
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MR. HAWES’ STATEMENT. 


To the Editor of The Mirror. 

The writer, who signs himself ‘‘Commit- 
teeman,’’ in your paper,in the editions of last 
week and this, has made certain statements 
which are incorrect. Of course, I naturally 
expect to be pounded by a paper for politi- 
cal purposes, but for the information of 
your correspondent I want to correct certain 
of his statements. 

In the first place, in last week’s paper, the 
Committeeman says that I supported the 
candidacy of Mr. Meriwether for Mayor. I 
not only did not vote for Mr. Meriwether at 
the election, but I voted and assisted to 
elect the regular Harrison delegation in my 
ward, so that I do not believe there can_be 
great foundation for this first statement. 

The last week’s issue also says that I was 
opposed to Judge Marshall. I was in the 
State of Texas at the time of the primary 
fight in this city for the election of delegates 
to the Springfield Convention. I did not 
vote at the primary or take any part whatso- 
ever in it. I did, however, sit in the con- 
vention with a proxy and voted that proxy 
for Judge Marshall. The statement also 
made that Col. Butler controls the Jefferson 
Club is hardly borne out by the facts in the 
case. The officers of the Jefferson Club 
who direct and control its affairs are as fol- 
lows: Harry B, Hawes, President; R. H. 
Kern, First Vice-President; John H. 
Boogher, Second Vice-President; Thomas 
C. Hennings, Third Vice-President; O. P. 
Mallard, Secretary and T. R. Ballard, 
Treasurer. The Board of Directors is 
composed of J. C. Roberts, W. H. Swift, 
Wa. M. Druhe, Jos. W, Diekman, Wm. J. 
Flynn and Judge Given Campbell. If the 
Committeeman believes that these gentle- 
men are under the control of or dominated by 
any one man, he is entirely unacquainted 
with their characters. 

In [this week’s issue of the paper, a man- 
ifest injustice is done me. The negotiations 
which brought about the termination of the 
strike did not commence until Saturday 
morning. I had the friendship of the men 
by reason of legal work which I had done 
for some labor leaders with the money 
sharks, some months ago. WhenI called 
upon the officers of the company, I had to 
be introduced to Mr. Whitaker. Positively 
and emphatically, I had no conversation 
with these gentlemen at all about the strike 
until Saturday afternoon, so that the insinu- 
ation contained in the article is unjust and 
unfair. I hardly believe that Mr. Whitaker 
is acquainted with more than one or two 
men on the Board of Directors of the Jeffer- 
son Club. The Constitution of our organi- 
zation specifically states that the Jefferson 
Club shall endorse no man for either ap- 
pointive or elective office, so that the charge 
that the organization is going into the can- 
didate-making business is without foundation. 
Personally, I am opposed to the gang in St. 
Louis politics. 1 propose to keep up the 
fight until either they or myself are annihil- 
ated, politically. I believe they have ruined 
the party by using it for their own selfish 
purposes. Of course, if the ‘‘Committee- 
man’’ articles are not written for the infor- 
mation of the public, butin the interest of 
the so-called Brady faction, I have nothing 
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to say. But the statements made in the 
last two issues of your paper indicate that 
some one has been giving the Committee. 
man information which is absolutely incor- 
rect, and inspired by the selfish interests of 
the individual giving it. 
Very truly yours, 
Harry B. Hawes. 


CAN'T PLEASE EVERYBODY. 


To the Editor of the Mirror: 

Let me quote from your ‘‘Reflections’’ 
in to-day’s MIRROR. ‘‘We havea right, 
therefore, to interpose to prevent the ex- 
tinction of the Boer Republics.’’ Why, 
you big, fat head, what will you interpose 
with? Read Mr. Balfour’s reply to Red- 
mond,in Parliament, this evening, and go 
chase yourself. Your paper is all-right, 
but without the everlasting Irish, and your 
constant anti-British flings. Speaking as 
an American reader of your paper, I have 
no more interest in Maud Gonne and the 
Irish than I have in the Hottentots. I do 
know that 75 per centof the prisoners 
appearing daily before the city magistrates, 
and 90 per cent of the beggars soliciting 
alms at my door, are of the Irish 
nationality. As a race they can cringe 
and humiliate themselves more than any 
other nation, and should be looked upon 
here as they are in the Southern States, 
viz., as the personificatlon of treachery, and 
in point of intelligence “ot muck above the 
negro. 

Some one has said ‘‘as between an Irish- 
man and a Dutchman give me a nigger,’’ 
and he about hit it. Edit your paper as an 
American and you will receive the support 
of intelligent citizens. England is all right, 
a good friend of ours, and strong enough to 
walk alone. 

Mr. Editor, shake the Irish—and try and 
forget the accident of your birth. 

Respectfully, A. 0. 

City, March 15, 1900. 

[This is a variety of letters to the Editor 
which might not be so cheerful were it not 
for the fact that there are others. For in- 
stance, the letter which follows. | 


st 
To the Editor of The Mirror: 

I have read the MIRROR to-day. There 
is not a line in it about St. Patrick’s Day. 
On the contrary, you have an article in 
which you say you think England has acted 
square with us in the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty. You ought to be an Irishman, 
judging by your name. You are a renegade, 
andI will not read your paper any more. 

Respecfully, Paddy Whack. 

St. Louis, March 16th, 1900. 


yd 
THE NASTY PERSONAL. 


i. 


To the Editor of the Mirror. 

All lovers of clean journalism will applaud 
your attack on the foul personal advertise- 
ments of some daily papers. These filthy 
notices have but one meaning to every in- 
telligent reader, and the public should no 
longer tolerate ‘such a debasement of ihe 
functions of a newspaper. 

A hotel porter or a poor hack-driver who 
plays the part of an agent in procuring the 
meeting of men and women for immoral 
purposes, is universally despised on account 
of his vile trade, and yet a great newspaper 
may do the same thing, from day to day, 





SHE WAS TOO FAT. 

Ada St. Clair, the actress, played leading- 
lady parts from 1890 to 1896, when she be- 
came so stout that she had to leave the stage. 

She tried many medical remedies and nos- 
trums without avail. The more anti-fat rem- 
edies she swallowed the fatter she became, 
and in July, 1896, she weighed 205 pounds. 

One day she found a perfect cure, and in 
two months thereafter she appeared in a high- 
class young girl part, weighing just 128 
pounds, and the reduction in flesh was with- 
out the least injury to her health or purse. 

What she did, how she did it, and what she 
used, and how the same treatment has cured 
many men and women since, Mrs. Lafarge 
will tell you, confidentially, in a letter, for 
the small fee of one dollar. There is no 
other charge hereafter. You can buy what 
she prescribes from your own druggist. The 
cure depends more on what you do and how 
you doit. No violent exercise, no starva- 
tion diet, or anything of that sort. You can 
follow instructions unknown to your friends, 
and during a month you will get rid of from 
one to two pounds of useless fat every day. If 
you think such a result worth One Dollar to 
you, send that amount (in a $1 bill or stamps. ) 

Address Mrs. Louise Lafarge, Station E. 
Duffy Building, New York. If you find this 
treatment not basedon common sense, and 
find it doesn’t work she will send you your 
$1 back. If you question the value of this 
treatment, ask any proprietor of a first-class 
newspaper. They all know Mrs. Lafarge 
and what she has done. 
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THIS WEEK | 


James O’Neill | 
THE 
MUSKETEERS | 


| 


NEXT WEEK 


The Great Play of 


Arizona 


by 


Every night except 
Saturday night which | 
will be set aside for 


Treasurer Mantz’s 
Benefit 
on which occasion 
“Monte Cristo” 


| 

| Augustus Thomas 

| 

| 
willbe presented | 

| 


Wednesday and 


Wednesday and 


Saterday Matinee Saturday Matinee. 


NicuT aT 8. 





‘CENTURY. 


THIS WEEK © NEXT SUNDAY. 


is SN 
Surprises V 
of 


Love.” 


To be presented by 


Charles 
Frohman’s Co. 


| Wednesday and 


Regular Matinee 
Saturday. | Saturday Matinees. 


THE STANDARD 


The Vaudeville House of the West. 


Matinee Every DAY aT 2 


FRED RIDER'S NEW 
NIGHT OWLS BURLESQUERS. 


The Bill Includes 
POLK @ TRESK 


The acrobatic wonders. 


HEALY & FARNUM 
The 2Cth century comedy duo. 


NAT. LE ROY 


The eccentric comedian. 


KARINI 
The French Charmer 


BROTHERS FONTI BONI 
Musical and vocal artists. 


Gury—RAWSON.@ BAISLY--MARION 
The little fellow and the big girl and others. 


Mrs. | 
Langtry 


IN 


The 
Degenerates. | 





Next Week commencing Sunday Matinee, 
March 25, 


GAY MASQUERADERS. 
rer 
Second Season. 
OLYMPIC THEATER. 


Every Sunday at 3 p. m. 


Weil’s Concert Band. 


ADMISSION, 25 Cenrs. 








Brilliant Continuance 
of Unparalleled Success. 


| MUSIC HALL { 


Nineteenth: Week of 


Week of March 19, Verdi’s Masterpiece, 


Evenings, 
25c, 50c, 75c, $1. 
Wed. Mats.,25c, 50c 


By 
the 


Sat. Mats., 


| RIGOLETTO |, sis 


es for Six, $5, $3. 


CASTLE SQUARE OPERA CO., | 12H 


With a Great Double Cast and Augmented Chorus and Orches}jra. 


Monday, 
March 26, 


FRA DIAVOLO,...2%..:,. 





HOPKINS’ . 


ln 
Euglish. 


apar>’ LOHENGRIN 
Bargain Matinees, 25c. 
Daily Mats. 





Week of March 25. 


Hopkins’ Chicago Stock 
Company in 


10—20—-30. 


QUO VADIS. 


With a record of Four Weeks in Chicago to S. R. O. 
100 People on the Stage. 





##ST. LOUIS CHORAL SYMPHONY SOCIETY... , 


SYMPHONY CONCERT, ODEON. THURSDAY, MARCH 22,8 P.M. f y o 
Soloist~MISS LEONORA JACKSON, Violinist. : 
Orchestra of 55 Musicians; Alfred Ernst, Conductor. 


Reserved Seats at Bollman's. 





FAUST & SONS, 
Oyster and Restaurant Co. 


We Control 
and 
rate 


PLACES. 
Viz: 


Fulton Market, 610 Olive Street. 
Fulton Market, 412-414-416 Elm Street. 
Wholesale Department, 414-416 Elm Street. 
Restaurant and Cafe, Broadway and Elm Street. 


Parquet, $1.50; Balcony, $1.00 and 75c. 





Exposition Cafe, Exposition Building. 
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Guaranteed Fast Colors. 








Corticelli Knitting and Crochet Silk, super and Unequaled. 
A Corticelli Spool SHIK, Longes , Strongest and Smoothest. The Best Dressmakers yse and recommend it. 

9 Manufactured at the Greatest Silk Mills in the World. pg 
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Beautiful and Continuous Lustre. *K 


Che Original and Only Genuine Wash Silkseee 


= y A by the BEST TEACHERS and ART SCHOOLS 
Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 2% 2 2 








and still be received into the best homes of 
the country. The debasement of the pub- 
lisher of these assignation notices is in- 
finitely lower than that of the poor, de- 
spised panderer whose poverty and degrad- 
ing environment may, to some extent, 
mitigate the vice of his calling. 

That this prostitution of the advertising 
columns of certain newspapers has been 
permitted so long without more protest, 
shows an alarming bluntness of the moral 


sense of the reading public. This 
vice cannot endure such an_ expo- 
sure as the MIRROR is making. The 


time has come wlten a newspaper must have 
some moral ideals that it will not surrender 
for money. The fight the MIRROR is 
making on the personal advertisements in 
certain daily papers will soon make such 
notices too costly to the owners of the 


property, at any rate per line. 
Cleanly. 


March 16th. 


a 
THE MILLIONAIRE OFFICE BOY. 


Springfield, Mo., 





To the Editor of the Mirror: 

You have made an error in the paragraph 
about the loan made by the State Trust 
Company, of New York City,to an office boy. 
You say the amount was $6.000.000. It 
should have been $2 000.000. Let me call 
to your attention Mr. Joseph Pulitzer’s 


motto: — ‘Accuracy! Accuracy!! Accur- 
acy! !!7" Very Respectfully, 
Accuracy. 


Belleville, Iils., March 17th, 1900. 


[A little trifle of $4.000.000 doesn’t 
worry the syndicate stateman like Mr. Root. 
Why, then, should it worry the Editor of the 
MIRROR? The office boy is worthy of his 
hire. If he had raised the cheque, as the 
MIRROR has done, through a typographi- 
cal error, and pocketed the difference, he 
would have been a Napoleon of finance 
worthy of his bosses, and they could not 
have recovered a penny legally. | 


Fd 
THE POEMS OF SAPPHO. 





To the Editor of the Mirror. 

Week before last the MIRROR published 
an article on Sappho, the Greek poetess.- I 
would like to know where I can find the 
best poetic English rendering of Sappho’s 


fragments. 
Lucy V. Culver. 


Pasadena Cal., March 15th, 1900. 
[The book reviewed in the article referred 





to, contains translations in prose and, when 
available, in verse of the Sapphic remains. 
It is entitled ‘‘Sapho: A Memoir and Trans- 
lation,’’ by Henry Thornton Wharton, John 
Lane, New York, H. S. Stone & Co., 
Chicago, 1895. A fine book of lyrics built 
upon the Sapphic fragments was published 
in this country in 1897,by Thomas B. Mosher, 
Portland, Me. The title of this book is 
‘‘Long Ago.’ The authors, two ladies, write 
under,the pseudonym Michael Field. 4 


( et 
p in at Union Pacific ticket hy No. 
90 Olive street, and see the wonderful 


moving pictures, and gaze at the grand 
scenery on the line of, and the flight of, 
‘“‘The Overland Limited’’ over the Union 
Pacific Railroad, which will be shown free. 
Fe 
THE INSIDE OF POLITICS. 





I don’t want to be unfair to Harry Hawes. 
I say right now that he’s taught the Demo- 
crats how to organize in St. Louis. He has 
a cinch on the Mayoralty nomination, if he 
wants it. He has got the friendship and 
interest of a great many big gold bugs who 
wouldn’t touch the organization with a ten- 
foot pole until he got in his work. He has 
solved the question of getting money—and 
money is what the party wants to make a 
fight. He’s entitled to his say and his letter 
to the editor of the MIRROR, which I have 
seen, and which, I am told, will be printed 
in this issue, is straight goods. I didn’t 
mean to say that he opposed the nomination 
of ‘‘Billy’’ Marshall for the Supreme Bench. 
I meant to say that he opposed ‘‘Billy’s’’ ap- 
pointment to fill a vacancy before the nom- 
ination. I said, too, that I wasn’t sure that 
he supported Meriwether,the bolting Mayor- 
alty candidate in 1897. I’m glad he didn’t, 
as he‘says. As for his relations with the 
street railway syndicate, I only know what 
I’ve heard Jefferson Club members say, and 
that was that he helped the syndicate pass 
the monopoly bill, helped it as a lawyer, 
and got a good fee for it. I'll say right 
here that most of Mr. Hawes’ young friends 
talk too much about things like this in pro- 
claiming his smartness. I say that his 
coming in to settle the street car strike was 
suspiciously ‘‘easy,’’ as the syndicate had 
refused, just before, to let Mayor Ziegen- 
hein settle the trovble. It still looks to me 
as if the syndicate wanted to give him a boost 
into popularity. He says he didn’t know 
Mr. Whitaker. But he surely knew Sam 





Priest—Smooth Sam, who got the monopoly 
bill through the legislature and past Louis 
Nelson. However, he did the street-car 
employes and the public a good turn, and 
you'll hear him talked of for Mayor in every 


gathering where political patter goes. 
That he fights on the same side as 
Butler, is a fact. That he is friend- 


ly with Butler is a fact. He _ says 
that Butler doesn’t run the Jefferson Club. 
Bring it to a show-down on any issue, and 
you’ll find that Butler will be with the 
winning side in the Jefferson Club. Butler 
inaugurated the fight on the Bradys. The 
Bradys did Butler up twice in the matter 
of a State Senatorship. Butler is the ani- 
mating spirit of all the war on the Bradys. 
It’s his fight more than anyone’s. And if the 
street-railway syndicate has no pull in the 
Jefferson Club, what is Col. Bill Swift doing 
on the Board of Directors? Isn’t Col. Bill 
Swift now, and hasn’t he been, for years. 
Ed. Whitaker’s contractor? If the syndi- 
cate doesn’t run the Jefferson Club, why 
was Brandenburger bounced for favoring 
municipal ownership of street railroads? 
Wasn’t it because municipal ownership 
would displease the capitalists, and would 
shoo them off and make them button up in 
the next city campaign? Any other ex- 
planation will do for farmers, but not for 
one who has been down the line with the 
gang in manya fight, AndI don’t blame 
Hawes. The campaign will call for dough. 
The Democrats need the gold bugs. I think 
Hawes shows an excellent head-piece in all 
his work—especially when I hear capitalists 
like the swell mob in the Mercantile Trust 
company talking him up for Mayor. I’m 
not throwing the harpoon into Hawes. I’m 
simply writing about the inside of politics, 
as I get it everywhere, from the Planters’ 
corridor to Billy Flynn’s joint, out on Olive 
street. I’ve got nothing particular against 
Butler, either. He’s getting even with the 
Bradys. I’m only saying that Butler is with 
Hawes, and that Hawes is helping Butler. 
Butler is a boss, or was. I’m saying only, 
that if Hawes does up the Bradys, he puts 
Butler back as boss. And when Butler gets 
back all the fellows who came into promi- 
nence while he was out will have to take a 
back seat. The day the Bradys are done up, 
that day the men who had control of the 
party before the Pertle Springs convention 
will be back in the saddle. And Hawes 
and his friends were not known until that 
old crowd was forced out. I’m not inter- 
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ested in the fight, except to tell Mr. Hawes 
the truth, now, when things look so dead 
easy for him. Everybody about him gives 
him hot-air flattery, tells him he’s the finest 
ever, jollies him along. And that’s the way 
a fellow goes bump in politics. If he doesn’t 
believe it, let him ask Ed Noonan, who 
wouldn’t listen to anything but the guff of 
those who wanted to work him. If I seem 
to favor Ben Brady’s and Tom Barrett’s side 
of the Committee squabble, it’s because I 
believe they’re right, and because I’ve 
known both of them in practical politics for 
about fifteen years, and found them square 
as politicians go. And I don’t say they’re 
eligible to membership in the Ethical Cul- 
ture Society, or the Christian Endeavor 
Society, at that. 
y 

At the meeting of the Democratic State 
Central Committee, at Kansas City, two 
weeks ago, a resolution was adopted, indors- 
ing Gov. Stephens. It never got to the news- 
papers. It was suppressed. Funny, but a 
fact. 


Me 

I see that Bill Phelps, the railroad lobby- 
ist, don’t want to be delegate-at-large to the 
Kansas City Convention. I remember, just be- 
fore the convention that nominated Stone 
for Governor, that Stone came to this city 
and saw Phelps. Phelps agreed to see 
whether he couldn’t get the St. Louis dele- 
gation for Stone. He found that Noonan, 
who was then Mayor,-and Bill Swift 
were for Dalton and could swing the city 
vote. Then Stone made a break for the 
country and began to denounce the corrupt 
city politicians and railroad lobbyists who 
shut him out inSt. Louis. That spiel caught 
on in the country and it solidified the coun. 
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try vote against the city crowd. It nominated 
Stone. And Phelps always claimed that the 
plan was his way of circumventing Noonan 
and Swift. The railroads wanted Stone, but 
they wanted things from Noonan in St. 
Louis so they helped Noonan carry the city 
for Dalton and then helped Stone overcome 
the city crowd, in the country. Just why 
Stone and Phelps fell out I don’t know. It 
may be another case of that sort of thing 
which Fred Lehmann had in mind in an 
epigram on John M. Glover. Some one told 
Fred that Glover had written something 
mean about him. ‘‘I don’t see why he should 
have done that,’’ said Fred. ‘‘I never did him 
Well, Governor Stone has forced 
And maybe Phelps 
Phelps has been 
and 


a favor.”’ 
Phelps to withdraw. 
wanted to be defeated. 
closely identified with Stephens 
I suppose that Governor Stone is af- 
ter Stephens more than Phelps. It is 
not unlikely, either, that Phelps may have 
told Stone to ‘‘touch him up a little,’’ to 
throw the public off, as Stone once asked 
Col. Jones to do to him in the Post-Dispatch, 
on a memorable occasion. Stone, as National 
Committeeman of an anti-corporation party, 
must fight railroads. But you’ll notice 
Stone never bleats a word about John H. 
Carroll, the Burlington’s Phelps. That end 
of the railroad combination is all right with 
Stone. I’m not, naturally, a suspicious per- 
son, but every time Stone gets after Phelps 
I think that Phelps is only playing the role 
of a political decoy duck. The howl about 
Phelps amuses me. Phelps gets many a 
thing by appearing to want the opposite. 
And if railroad power in the State Committee 
is a bad thing, why John H. Carroll of the 
Burlington has every bit as much power as 
Phelps. They work together, but Carroll is 
never attacked. He hangs back and gets in 
his work, while Phelps draws the fire and 
public attention. And Stone’s relations with 
the Burlington are always pleasant, no mat- 
ter how he roaststhe Missouri Pacific. There 
are other ways of killing a cat than by chok- 
ing him with butter. 
a 

It wouldn’t surprise me if Mr. Chauncey 
I. Filley should do up Mr. Richard C. Ker- 
ens in the fight for the control of the Mis- 
souri Delegation to the Philadelphia conven- 
tion. The reports from the country districts 
are that Filley’sstock is looming up stronger 
than the opposition imagined possible. The 
Kerens appointees are strong, but the fel- 
lows who didn’t get jobs are more numer- 
ous. Circumstances have changed, even in 
the city. There is said to be a coolness be- 
tween Mayor Ziegenhein and Mr. Kerens. 
There is said to have been worked up, of 
late, in the Ziegenhein organization a strong 
feeling of sympathy for Mr. Filley. Mr. 
Kerens is said to have grown weary of put- 
ting up, and those who left Mr. Filley for 
what they could get, or thought they could 
get, out of Mr. Kerens, are disappointed at 
the turning off of the spigot in the barrel. 
The fellows whom Mr. Kerens has helped 
are turning out to be fine samples of in- 
grates. They took a chance on his getting 
to the Senate, but when he missed out, they 
began to look for an easy place to fall. In 
the city the Republicans see the impossibili- 
ty of re-electing Mayor Ziegenhein. They 
see that the cleanest and most popular Re- 
publican officials are suspected of Filley 
leanings—men like Collector Wenneker, 
License Commissioner Kalbfell, Health 
Commissioner Starkloff. President McMath 
of the Board of Public Improvements is 
also a Filley man. The Kerens influence 
locally, with the better people, is exerted 











through Collector Grenner and Surveyor of 
the Port Smith, but Mr. Kerens’ best prac- 
tical city politician, Mr. C. D. Comfort, is in 
the Philippines, in the custom-house at Ma- 
nila, showing the benighted heathens that 
an American can beat a Spaniard any day. 
Out in the State the President isn’t as popu- 
lar as he was, and Mr. Filley’s criticism of 
him is not resented as it was, and the Hanna 
gang has come out in just the colors he said 
it would. All this works against Mr. Ker- 
ens. You may putit down in your book 
that Mr. Kerens will have to fight for his 
life in every Congressional district in the 
State against a strong and resolute Filley 
organization. It will cost Mr. Kerens, I 
fear, more to hold his own than the place is 
worth to him. Most of the fellows he’s had 
will have to be bought all over again. And 
it issaid his effort to get as far as he is 
towards the Senate, has already cost him 
more than two Senatorships would have cost 
him in West Virginia. Mr. Kerens is a 
nice clean old gentleman, but they work him 
in Missouri and he gets nothing for it. He’s 
all along fixing things for Mr. Filley. 
ee 

I haven’t heard anything lately of that 
movement among St. Louis and Noonday 
Club members to run Mr. E. C. Simmons 
as an independent candidate for Mayor in 
1901. Some months ago it was all fixed that 


he was the man to do the business, but | 


latterly I haven’t heard so much about it. 
It seems to me that here lately a great many 
of the moneyed men, who were hot for re- 
form about the time of the lighting muddle 
have cooled off amazingly. They are the 
men who are interested more or less in the 
franchises of the city or identified in some 
way with the men who own franchises. It 
would be useless now toconjecture what has 
choked off these men. But one thing I 
know is, that the people who were talking of 
an independent movement two months ago, 
think pretty well of Hawes to-day, although 
Mr. Hawes has built upamachine. This is 
a great town. About five men own every- 
body in it. The Committeeman. 
Ft 
BURTON BREWS ARE BEST. 


Many people like a glass of ale or porter 
occasionally, but do not care to pay the high 
price asked for the imported brands. Until 
recently the idea prevailed that good ale or 
porter of domestic brew could not be ob- 
tained. In a measure this wastrue. But 
not now. In the good city of St. Louis 
there is as completely equipped an ale and 
porter brewery as can be found anywhere, 
not even excepting Burton-on-Trent, Eng- 
land, the home of the great breweries of 
Allsop, Bass and others. In this establish- 
ment the Burton Ale and Porter"Brewing 
Company are employed identically the same 
methods in brewing as those of the English 
brewers, and only the choicest malt and 
hops are used. When it is stated that the 
Sparkling and Stock Ales, Half-and-Half, 
Porter and Brown Stout are scientifically 
brewed under expert supervision, and under 
the most favorable conditions, small wonder 
that these delicious brews are becoming so 
popular. They are brilliant, palatable and 
wholesome, besides much more reasonable 
in price than the imported. Your grocer 
can doubtless supply you with any of these 
good ‘‘Red Lion Brands.’’ If for any rea- 
son he can not do so, a telephone message 
to Kinloch D 1344, will bring prompt ¥e- 


sponse. 
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Best watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 

















If its Omaha 
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for care; care kills. 





fast. 


best that can befall 


thing worth knowing. 





If it’s Omaha you want to reach, here’s 
good service and fast time for you. 
service Saves worry; worry is another name 


your mind— when you think of Omaha, 
remember Wabash—it’s the best service and 
the only over-night train to Omaha. 
St. Louis—Wabash, remember—7.30 p. m., 
and you will be in Omaha in time for break- 
If you forget the connection—Omaha- 
Wabash—and take some other route, the 


traveling until nearly noon. 


A folder—simple, complete—tells all about it; some- 
If you want to reach any 
western city, you can have full, specific information 
about your best train and connections, railroad and 
sleeping car fares, etc., and the rate will be right. 


Address C.S. CRANE, Gen’! Pass’r and Ticket Agt., St. Louis, 
or call at Ticket Office, S. E. Cor. Broadway and Olive. 


Good 


Keep this service in 


Leave 


you will keep you 











MUSIC. 


CASTLE SQUARE OPERA, 


To Henry W. Savage, business man and 
impressario, belongs the credit ot lifting St. 
Louis out of the slough of apathy into which 
it had sunk as far as appreciation of operatic 
performances is concerned. The chosen 
few, of course, always displayed interest, 
and gave their support to any worthy operatic 
organization which has visited St. Louis, but 
this city undeniably is guilty of the charge 
of ‘‘failure to support,’’ which so many 
operatic managers have made against it. 
Opera has never been popular with the 
many, and the Savage organization has been 
a distinct benefit to this community in popu- 
larizing this, the ‘‘highest form of entertain- 
ment known to the civilized world.’’ The 
one hundred and fiftieth performance by the 
Castle Square Company has been success- 
fully passed, and public interest instead of 
abating is increasing with each week. The 
season has again been extended, and will 
now continue during Aprii and part of 
May. While the presentations of the vari- 
ous operas leave some things to be desired, 
all things considered, the performances are 
little short of marvelous. Usually in tbe 
larger works, and particularly those of the 
modern school, the orchestra is found want- 
ing, but Morreale is a great interpreter, and 
a perfect Napoleon in managing to get the 
best results out of scant mater‘al. Scenic- 
ally there is no fault to be found, and as for 
the stage-management—well, there is only 
one Edward P. Temple. He has the reputa- 
tion of working the company in a way 
worthy of Simon Legree, but, notwithstand- 
ing his severity, the people, from the hum- 
blest super to the prima donna, respect and 
admire him for his great knowledge of stage 
technique, his executive ability, and his un- 
tiring efforts to make the performances as 





lucid and interesting as possible. In the 
matter of costuming not so much enthusi- 
asm is possible; some of the costumes 
are elaborate and handsome, but most of 
them are unsightly objects. I remember 
distinctly a bedraggled, cheap, satin ball- 
gown which did service in ‘‘Traviata’’ for 
the plumply petite de Treville and the gen- 
erously proportioned Norwood, and a num- 
ber of court costumes that suggested a junk- 
shop. The work of the company is gener- 
ally excellent, the chorus especially being 
something of a revelation to St. Louis 
audiences, aud the principals are all accepta- 
ble with some exceptional artists in the 
casts. In ‘‘Rigoletto’’ this week Miss de 
Treville sings Gilda with the art and natural 
charm always present in her work. Miss 
Mac Donald in the same part displays vocal 
brilliancy in the well known cavatina Caro 
Nome and the taxing quartette; Mertens 
sing and acts with great vigor and Luck- 
stone does good work as Rigoletto. Delamotta 
is excellent as the Duke and Berthald also 
scores in this part. Clarke, always a re- 
liable artist, and Boyle of the resonant 
voice are also in the cast. Katherine Con- 
don, after some weeks in New York, appears 
in this opera as Maddalena. She has little to 
do, but does that little well, and her work 
promises great future achievement. Miss 
Condon has all the requisites for a distin- 
guished career in her chosen profession: 
pluck, perseverance youth, presence and, 
above all, a strong clear and most agreeable 
voice. A. C .W. 
et et 

Fish sets in fine imported French china, 
$34 to $100; oyster plates, fish servers and 
many other fine Lenten wares, at Mermod & 
Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

Fe Se 

The suburban’s confession: Hicks—‘‘Is 
it true, then, that you’re living beyond your 
station?’’ Wicks—‘'Yes—two miles.’’—Co/- 
her's Weekly. 
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AT THE PLAY. 





MRS, FISKE. 


I wonder if our taste hasn’t been so 
vitiated that we cannot appreciate the fine 
stage wo1k of a woman like Mrs. Fiske. 
We've had too much stage-condiment of late 
—most of it calorically aphrodisiac in effect. 
We've seen so many women of waywardness 
portrayed with an intensity of emphasis on 
carnality, which produces the general effect 
of sluttishness, that the picture of a wayward 
woman, not wholly and animailistically vile, 
is a little too subtle for our comprehension. 
Mrs. Fiske’s Becky Sharp is wonderfully 
finished work. It is sincere and serious 
comedy—a seeming paradox. There’s an 
honesty of dishonesty in Mrs. Fiske’s Becky 
that is highly interesting, but not calculated 
to deceive the observer’s moral sense. Per- 
haps the best thing about Becky is her in- 
tellectuality, her awareness of herself in her 
actual aspect, her perception of the humor 
which cloaks her spiritual shortcomings, for 
Becky has really no spiritual part at all. She 
is simply very shrewd, and she has some- 
thing of that thing in a man which we all 
admire, a capacity for ‘‘taking her medi- 
cine’’ as it comes, sweet or bitter, and mostly 
with bitter in the sweet. The soulless 
laughter of the character is sometimes chill- 
ing. We have in the play a question of sex, 
but it is a question intellectually put, not 
directed to the grosser man. The creator 
of Becky Sharp, Thackeray, touched her with 
a kindly humor, but did not apologize 
for her, did not appeal to bogus sym- 
pathy. He gave ber to us _ and 
without any other justification than the 
fact that she is. The playwright who 
has worked over the great novelist’s work, 
has left Becky much as Thackery left her to 
us and while the playis dismally deficient in 
art, as compared with the novel, it must be 
said that the dramatist has preserved for us a 
good impression of the character of the 
woman. Mrs. Fiske has the intelligence 
necessary to any true conception of the 
Thackerayan heroine of the ‘‘novel without 
ahero.’’ She has the heart too, to feel the 
pathos underlying the recklessness of the 
exterior. Mrs. Fiske keeps her soul in the 
background. It’s not needed in the part. 
And her voice is lutes and viols. And her 
face has the hint of sadness. And her grace 
is not graceful, but it somehow wins you. 
There is no other American actress to com- 
pare with her. She is greater even than 
the theatrical syndicate, which cannot quash 
her. She is playing at the Grand Opera 
House. For genius all places are temples. 


ad 
MRS. LANGTRY. 





The falsest thing about the play in which 
Mrs. Langtry is appearing at the Century 
this week is its title, ‘‘The Degenerates.’’ 
The picture of English society which the 
play presents is no more degenerate than 
nine out of ten of the English society plays 
we have been seeing for the past ten years. 
The interest in the play is not a legitimate 
one, for it is based solely upon the evident 
fact that the drama is a transcript from 
Mrs. Langtry’s life. There is little in 
the play that is new, and less that is dra- 
matic, and nothing that is noble or elevat- 
ing. The people can hardly be called 
degenerates. None of them has had any 
exalted mental or spiritual station from 
which to degenerate. 

Mrs. Langtry cannot act, in any true sense 
of the word. She issimply herself. There 


quality of irresponsibility, which is attractive. 
She is ‘‘of€ color’’ in a way which seems so 
natural to her that you can hardly judge her 
by moral standards at all. The Jersey Lily 
is somewhat ‘‘spotted,’’ but there is no de- 
nying her charm. She has that rich, physi- 
cally healthy, fresh animality, which is al- 
ways associated with English women. She 
is much more supple than the ordinary 
English woman. Her voice has a harsh 
note which is significant, to the experienced, 
of ‘‘the pace.’’ It must have been at one 
time, afar back, very soft and musical. Her 
hair is beautiful—the way she wears it and 
the color of it. 

Mrs. Langtry cannot simulate emotion. 
She has command of herself thoroughly in 
those parts of the play where she is callgd 
upon to be flippant and to say things in the 
cynical, epigrammatic, Green Carnation 
fashion, which the audience interprets as 
her deduction from her own manifold ad- 
ventures. She is pleasant as a butterfly 
sort of declasse, but when, in the play, she 
becomes the exponent and exemplar of vir- 
tue, she isa bore. She is truest in the in- 
cidents which show her innate self-love, and 
she is utterly ‘‘inadequate’’ in the passages 
in which the heroine is brought into contact 
with the daughter and her innocence. The 
Langtry shows us a heartless woman. The 
turn of sentiment given to the play is false. 
The dramatic element in the drama is all 
rankly artificial. There is no spontaneity to 
its action. The chief merit of the play is 
in the lines, and they are just such things as 
Mrs. Langtry is known to have said off the 
stage. 

But the play is not disagreeable. On the 
contrary, it is enjoyable. You can’t take the 
people seriously. Their lack of earnestness, 
of vitality even, deprives them of all value as 
vicious examples. Stick a pin in any one of 
them and no blood would come. They are 
not even good degenerates. They are silly. 
The frank immorality of the leading charac- 
ters is not so bad as the absurdity of the 
characters supposed to be endowed with 
consciences. Any sane person seeing 
the play, must wonder at the fact that so 
much has been written in serious denuncia- 
tion of the play. It is not worth denouunc- 
ing as a play—any more than Mrs. Langtry 
is worth careful consideration as an actress. 
The production is simply a colossal exhibi- 
tion of bad taste in a playwright, for with- 
out the circumstance that the play is 
modeled on the notorious episodes in the 
star’s real life, there would be nothing to 
excite interest init. People go to the play 
and they only see a notorious woman telling 
them by innuendo ‘‘w’at she done an’ ’ow 
she done it.’’ Itis in the gratification of 
this curiosity that the play has its drawing 
power. 

The company of actors with Mrs. Langtry 
is a good one. It is better than the play. 
The subordinate members eclipse the star 
in their acting ability. The excellence of 
detail in {the work of each member is a de- 
light to the person who is tired of the slip- 


pany of players. Especially finished, in a 
part calling for the hardest thing in the 
world to simulate—simplicity, is the young 
woman who appears as Una Trevelyan. Such 
a company could make a worse play than 
“‘The Degenerates’’ a ‘‘go,’’ although I 
doubt if any man living or dead, or yet to be 
born, has, can, or will write a worse play, 
inan artistic sense, than ‘‘The Degener- 
ates.’’ W. M. R. 
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is a certain grace about her and a naive 


The Famous Stereopticon Views of Ire- 


shoddiness of the average American com-|M 





land and celebrated places in Europe, with 
a lecture by Rev. Martin Brennan, pastor of 
St. Lawrence O’Toole’s Church, will be 
given at the Church Hall, Fourteenth and 
O’Fallon streets, on Easter Sunday evening, 
April 15th. Father Brennan has traveled 
through Europe and brought back with him 
many beautiful views of the historic places 
of the old world. He will speak of and de- 
scribe the different scenes as they are shown, 
and the entertainment will be extremely in- 
teresting and instructive. The proceeds will 
be devoted in part to the rebuilding of the 
school recently destroyed by fire, for which 
every effort is being made. It promises a 
great success, and, doubtless, a large sum of 
money will be obtained. 
Fe Ft 

Hope deferred: Husband—‘‘Yes, it would 
make a nice addition to our income; but the 
old fellow is good for a dozen years at least, 
I’m afraid.’’ Wife—‘‘That’s so like you, 
Paul dear; you have no faith! I have been 
taught to believein a Providence.’’—Brook- 
lyn Life. 

Ft 

Mrs. Winterbloon—‘‘T feel better now that 
I’ve snubbed that Jones woman.’’ Mrs. 
Peterkin—‘‘Do you think it disturbed her?’ 
Mrs. Winterbloom—‘‘Oh, yes. Why, she 
tolda friend of mine that she didn’t notice it 
at all.’’—Bazar. 








Established 1874. THE — Incorporaged 1898 
WM. F. WERNSE & CO 
BOND & STOCK CO. 

421 Olive Street, - - St. Louis, Mo. 


Municipal Bonds, Bank Stocks, Industrial 
Stocks, Commercial Paper Loans. 





COLORADO MINING STOCK EXCHANGE. 
Quotstions by Wm. F. Wernse & Co., Bond & Stock Co. 
Posted daily on Bulletin Board at our office. 





Following Stocks bouvht and sold in 500 share 
lots and upward. 





} Quotations nt to market. 
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Mothers.... 


Do you realize 

That we have at the present 
Time the most complete line 
Of Children’s Novelties 

That have ever been shown in 
St. Louis? 

Do you know 

That New York shops 
Cannot show you 

A greater number 

Of exclusive productions? 
We want you to visit our 


Children’s Dep’t. 


We have many surprises in “) 
Store for you, 

And we feel confident that 

You will tell your neighbor 
That there is one place in 

St. Louis 

Where she can get just 

What she wants for her boy. 


Children’s Suits, $2.50 to $12.00 
Children’s Topcoats, 
$5.00 to $12.00. 








EO) , FH anphrey 


Clothing Co., 


Sellers of 
Hackett, Carhart 8 Co.'s PrOtowaY 
Fine Clothin and 
New York.| Pine Street, 








| A Profitable 
Way to See 


The West 3 


Is to join one of the personally 
conducted California excursions 
of the Santa Fe Route. 
Congenial companions are 
assured, 

Special conductors relieve you 
of all care and contribute mate- 
rially to your enjoyment. 

No extra charge. 

Inquire of 


A. ANDREWS, 
General Agent, 
SANTA FE ROUTE, 
108 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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YOU can have this full size, beautifully decorated. $40 dinner set 
and one dozen extra silver plate teaspoons absolutely without ost. If 
ou will agree to sell only six boxes of our DIA 


OND DIGEST 


‘ABLETS at 25c. a box; write to-day and we wil: send the tablets i 
by mail, wherrsold, send us the money and we will send the one dozen ~) 
teaspouns postpaid. If you find the spoons equal tothose sold for $2.50 / 
everywhere and your friends find the Tablets the most Wonderful Remedy } 
* Ever Heard of for Dyspepsia, Chronic Constipation, Headache and 
_-—s| Rheumatism, and you agree to sell twelve more boxes within thirty days 
according to our special offer for quickly introducing this wonderful remedy, 

we will give you the beautiful dinner set. a Ladies or 
i Rambler Bicycle or Solid Gold 15 Jeweled Elgin Watch absolutely 
FREE. DIAMOND DRUG COQ.,, Dept. 


nts, Boys or Girls, 


x + Broadway, N. Ye 
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Sr. LouisTrust@ 


30000000 


Allows Interest on Deposits | 


PERSONAL CHECKING 
AND SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


SOLICITED. 
Checks Cashed 


Through the Clearing House. 


THOS. H. WEST, President. 
HENRY C. HAARSTICK, rst Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN A. SCUDDER, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
JOuN D. FILLey, Secretary. 

ALLEN T. WEST, Assistant Secretary. 
A. C, STEWART, Counsel, 

ISAAC H. Orr, Trust Officer. 





Temporery Offices: N. E. Corner Fourth and Pine Streets. 





RAILROAD STOCKS AND BONDS, 


FUTURES IN COTTON, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS. 


Bought and sold for cash, or carried 
on margin. We are connected by 
SPECIAL LEASED WIRES with 


the various exchanges. 


GAYLORD, BLESSING & CO., 307 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





M. KOTANY, 


409 Olive Street, 


Stock & Bond Broker, 


Dealer in Local Securities. 





1879-1899. 
Noel-Young Bond and Stock Co. 


BOND AND STOCK BROKERS; 


411 Local Securities Bought and Sold. 
Municipal Bonds a Specialty. 


No. 304 North Fourth Street. - St. Louis. 








THE STOCK MARKET. 

The traction group monopolized specula- 
tive attention during the past week, and fur- 
nished a good deal of excitement. Many 
traders were completely mystified by the 
movements of Metropolitan and Third 
Avenue shares. They could not account 
for the rapid advance in the last-named and 
the equally rapid decline in the first-named. 
Developments since last Friday have fur- 
nished the necessary solution. The value of 
Metropolitan was depressed for the single 
purpose of hiding the fact that the control of 
the Third Avenue had drifted into other 
hands. There were all sorts of rumors to 
account for the declines, but only one to ac- 
count for the rise in the value of Third 
Avenue. Wall street was full of bearish 
statements regarding Metropolitan, Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit and Manhattan; it was said, 
for instance, that the new franchise taxation 
law would cut a big hole in the revenues of 
all New York traction companies, and bears 
were thus materially encouraged in their ef- 
forts to hammer away and contract large 
lines for ‘‘short’’ account. All the while, 
Third Avenue contrived to soar; one bear 
after another found himself compelled to 
cover his lines, until the matter culminated 
Tuesday morning, this week, when the stock 
exchange witnessed scenes of wild excite- 
ment and a veritable bear panic. 

The announcement made by President 
Veerland, of the Metropolitan system, that 
his company had acquired control of the 
Third Avenue lines, through purchases of 
stock in the open market, threw the pro- 
fessional element in a state of utmost con- 
fusion and dismay. Metropolitan, which 
sold at 15514 the previous day, advanced to 
170, within the space of thirty minutes; 
Third Avenue gained 20 and Brooklyn R- 





T. 7 points, while Manhattan managed to 
advance 2 points. Of course, there was no 
cogent reason for the ridiculous perform- 
ance, except the single, and yet so very 
significant, fact that the Metropolitan had at 
last gobbled up the Third Avenue. 

Readers of the MIRROR have been made 
familiar with the history of New York tra:- 
tion companies and securities during the 
past six months. It was pointed out, in 
these columns, only two weeks ago, that the 
control of the Third Avenue would be 
lodged in different hands after the reor- 
ganization. After dropping to 4514 (which 
represents a depreciation of 200 points since 
the early part of 1889) the stock has risen 
to 100 again. A man with ordinary, every- 
day intelligence, will certainly fail to under- 
stand why the stock of a company, which is 
in the hands of a receiver, and which will 
probably be heavily assessed, should sell at 
par. Common sense considerations, how- 
ever, count for nothing in Wall Street, 
especially at the present time. That the 
Third Avenue property had been purposely 
wrecked, for the purpose of giving the con- 
trol of it to different interests, has become 
pretty clear by this time. The manipulators 
and grabbers have met with success; whether 
there will yet be a Nemesis for them, re- 
mains to be seen. Security-holders have 
lost fortunes in this tragedy of Wall Stree; 
their interests were never considered during 
the time the gigantic struggle was in pro- 
gress. 

It is now expected that the wild advances 
and bear excitement in traction stocks will 
result in an upward movement throughout 
the list. It is very problematical, however, 
if late events will increase bull confidence 
or encourage large commitments on the bull 
side. Conservative people do not like such 
outrageous and almost criminal manipulation 
in security markets. They prefer to see the 
market going up on legitimate grounds and 
by legitimate methods. If the powers that 
be in Wall Street are in favor of another 
sustained bull movement, and anxious for 
the public to enter the buying lists again, 
they will have to adopt a different course to 
accomplish their ends. 

So far as the railway list is concerned 
there is reason to be hopeful and to indulge 
in optimistic operations. There is hardly 
one important system in the country which 
does not report a steady increase in revenues 
every week, both in gross and net. If there 
is some falling off in grain shipments, it is 





more than made up by a fairly good main- 
tenance of rates. There are some croakers 
who predict that revenues will soon show 
decreases, but there is as yet no evidence of 
this in any direction, Someof the promin- 
ent Western and Southwestern lines, so far 
in 1900, show gains in gross earnings of 
trom $750,000 to $1,000,000, and, judging 
by present indications, there will be very 
few, if any, railroads which will report any 
decrease in earnings by the end of the cur- 
rent fiscal or calendar year. 

Atchison preferred has been one of the 
best supported features of the railway group 
of late. It has risen to 6914, and it is safe 
to predict that it will cross 70 in the next 
few days. There is the utmost of confi- 
demce prevailing among holders of this stock 
regarding the future. That the next semi- 
annual dividend will be at the rate of 2 per 
cent., or 4 per cent. per annum, is generally 
conceded; the surplus of the company is 
sufficiently ample to allow of the distribu- 
tion of the full 5 per cent. per annum. 
Taking everything into consideration, the 
stock is not high at anything below 70, and 
should certainly be bought without hesitation 
at every slight concession. The common 
will also do to buy; it is rather quiet and 
dull, but there can be no doubt that insiders 
are accumulating it, in anticipation of a 
sharp bulge before a great while. 

Another stock that deserves attention is 
Southern preferred, which can be bought at 
about 59. A dividend of 114 per cent was 
recently declared on it, out of the earnings 
of the first six months of the current fiscal 
year, which puts the stock on a 3 per cent 
basis. The prosperous condition of business 
in the South assures the company of a con- 
tinued expansion of earnings, so that hopes 
that the preferred will be placed on a 4 per 
cent basis before the year is over are not un- 
reasonable. On the 23d of this month the 
stock will sell ex the dividend of 144 per 
cent, but it is expected that the dividend will 
soon be recovered. 

The high-priced stocks are somewhat lag- 
ging behind in the procession. It seems 
that traders are confining their purchases to 
middle-priced issues, which hold out pros- 
pects of being dividend payers within the 
next six or twelve months, and which have 
intrinsic merits to recommend them to 
cautious investors. There is an impression, 
however, that Rock Island, a 5 per cent 
dividend-payer, should be worth more than 
110. Compared with St. Paul, New York 
Central, and Pennsylvania, it is entirely too 
low. It should not sell at less than 120. 
The company has enormous earnings, and 
could readily increase the dividend and put 
the stock on a 5 per cent basis. 

Money promises to be easier within the 
next week ortwo. The passage of the re- 
funding and currency law will release large 
amounts of funds and result in an expansion 
of bank reserves again. Monetary condi- 
tions on the other side of the Atlantic, how- 
ever, are not encouraging: they are viewed 
with some apprehension, although it is 





hoped that the speedy ending of the South 
African war will restore the financial equili- 
brium in London and Berlin. It needs a 
resumption of workings of South African 
mines to prevent serious disturbances in 
European markets. More capital is needed 
to carry the huge amounts of securities 
which have been floated in the last three 
years. . 

Bank clearances, for the entire country, 
showed another decrease last week, while a 
continued slight weakness in iron and steel 
values is reported from various industrial 
centers. 
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LOCAL SECURITIES. 


St. Louis securities maintain their level 
pretty well. There is more investment de- 
mand again, and brokers are more hopeful. 
Bank and trust company shares display 
marked firmness, and higher prices are pre- 
dicted by holders, although some ultra-con- 
servative people consider them high enough 
at current quotations. 

Third National, Continental National and 
National Bank of Commerce seem to be the 
most popular. There is fairly good buying 
of them at all declines, and brokers say they 
have many open orders on their books for 
their customers, who are awaiting slight con- 
cessions to pick up issues of this stock. 

No change is reported in the quotations for 
Missouri-Edison issues. The preferred is 
54.00 bid, while the bonds are hovering 
around 97.00 and 97.50; they could prob- 
ably be bought at the latter price. The com- 
mon is firm at 20.00. 

Mining stocks show no activity or strength. 
Granite-Bimetallic is a little lower, and San 
Sebastian and American Nettie are neg- 
lected; the last named is 1.4714 bid. Colum- 
bia Lead stock is 14.50 asked. 

St. Louis bank clearances are satisfactory, 
although they are not as large as they were 
two months ago. Sterling exchange is 
quoted at 4.8614 and Paris exchange at 
5.1814. 

et Ut 

The beautiful scenery of the country tra- 
versed by the Missouri Pacific Railway and 
the Iron Mountain Route is the subject of 
‘‘Picturesque Views.’’ This work in album 
form, consists of a series of elegant half 
tone engravings of the most romantic scenes 
in the Ozark mountains and in Missouri, 
Kansas and Arkansas. Mr. H. C. Town- 
send, general passenger and ficket agent of 
these scenic roads, has certainly conferred a 
favor on lovers of the beautiful in the issu- 
ance of this attractive work. The engrav- 
ings are from photographs taken by Walter 
B. Townsend. 
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Foozle—*‘We don’t call them ‘bunkers’ 
over on our links now.’’ 7ee—‘‘No, what 
then?’’ Foozle—‘‘They’re so hard to get 
over we call ’em ‘kopjes.’ ’’— wea 
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American. 
Fine Diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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JAPANESE DRAMA. 


At the Berkeley Lyceum, New York City, 
there is appearing a company of Japanese 
actors. The work of these artists is most 
approvingly spoken of by the better critics 
of Gotham. Thecritic of Zown Topics de- 
clares that the play called ‘‘The Geisha and 
the Knight,’’ tells a story of universal com- 
prehension, so that even the utterly unfam- 
iliar speech of the characters does not pre- 
vent full understanding of the tale of 
woman’s stubborn love, man’s fickleness 
and the tragic mischief of jealousy. It is 
the most intelligible, to the occidental mind, 
of all the dramas presented by the famous 
actor-manager, Kawakami. 

‘‘The chief excellence of ‘The Geisha and 
the Knight,’ however, lies in the opportunity 
it offers for the best display of Sada Yacco’s 
talents. In no other of the dremas in refer- 
ence does the actress display her attain- 
ments with such certain effect. She is ex- 
quisite always, a creature of musical voice, 
perfect grace of body and suavest charm; 
an actress of such refinement of method and 
of temper that one cannot imagine her do- 
ing the gross things to which some of our 
own most considerable players bend facilely. 
But her impersonation of KXatsuragi, the 
Geisha, discloses an amazing power of tragic 
expression. Not Duse herself could sur- 
pass this Japanese woman in that scene, al- 
most wholly pantomimic, where the Geisha 
reads her doom in the face of her lover, and 
dies, broken-hearted, in his arms. 

‘* Nagoya has deserted her for Oritime,whom 
he intends to marry. The Geisha follows 
the pair to the Temple of Dojioji, and gains 
entrance there by charming the priests with 
a dance that owes no part of its witchery to 
At sight of her rival Katsu- 
ragi is transformed into a fury. Her feat- 
ures changeto thoseof ademon. Her voice 
that but now has been lulling the protests of 
the guardians of the shrine, bursts into 
raucous threats, hissing hatred at the panic- 
stricken Orihime. Her attire falls into dis- 
array. The very hairs of her head token 
her wrath. The face, that seems to us so 
incapable of varied expression, becomes now 
a living copy of that Fury of Michael Angelo 
that was unearthed in a Florentine bookshop 
a while ago. The guards come hurriedly 
from allcorners of the shrine to seize the 
raging Geisha, but they flee in terror before 
the prowess of her anger. Only Nagoya, her 
recreant lover, dares interpose between her 
hate and its object. The knight seizes 
Orthime from Katsuragi’s grasp and places 
her in safety. His solicitude for his be- 
trothed tells the Geisha the death of his love 
for her. She looks into his eyes for con- 
firmation of her fears, and, alas! finds it. 
All the wrath and hate fade out of her feat- 
ures. Torture, silent, tearless, but horribly 
vivid is writ in every lineament. The 
knight, pityingly, presses the unhappy girl 
in his arms, and there, with a sigh that is 
answered with an involuntary moan from the 
audience, the Geisha dies. Never has the 
fate of a stage heroine seemed more lament- 
able. 

*‘Sada Yacco is, without qualification, one 
of the most accomplished actresses I have 
ever seen. In the lighter moods of the 
character of KXatsuragi, when she idles in 
the Geisha quarter and when she dances for 
the priests of the Temple, she was, appar- 
ently, fitted only for the simulation of 
coquetry and pretty sentimentalities. But 
the easy swerve with which she denotes the 
tremendous emotions of slighted woman- 
hood and jealousy quickly corrects that im- 


sensuousness. 
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pression. The final scene of ‘The Geisha 
and the Knight,’ wherein Sada Yacco 
counterfeits a soul wracked to destruction 
by consciousness of her love’s betrayal, is 
one of the most majestic moments in the 
drama. The memory of it will abide with 
me all my lifetime.’’ 
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Eyes examined free of charge by\ Dr. 

Bond, expert optician at Mermod & Jaccard’s, 
Broadway and Locust, and glasses properly 
fitted. Steel frames, $1 and up; gold, $5 and 
up. 
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SPRING MILLINERY. 


With the return of bright sunshine and 
balmy breezes the ladies are naturally con- 
cerned about their spring hats and bonnets. 
Some exquisite creations are being shown, 
and it is a matter of no small moment to 
decide which is the more becoming and 
stylish. L. E. Green & Sons, at Broadway 
and Washington avenue, have some picture 
hats, which arrived shortly after their 
formal opening, and which they will place 
on sale this week. This firm is agent for the 
Knox sailor hat, which is acknowledged to 
be the standard. They are shown in both 
rough and smooth straws, or rather in split 
or tokano straw. The shapes this year are 
larger, the crowns higher, and the brims 
wider. The Knox outing hats have arrived, 
which means that the styles for informal 
hats for women are set for the season. 
Ribbons, trimmings and flowers, and all the 
accessories of the milliner’s art are in great 
profusion at the L. E. Green store, and the 
prices are remarkably low for the grade of 


goods. 
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WOMAN'S SPRING WARDROBE. 


The new spring gowns, made all of one 
material and not with separate waists, as 
heretofore, will be much worn. 

The separate waists will be of light silks 
and muslins or other thin materials. 

Almost all the new spring stuffs are of a 
soft, clinging quality, which makes them 
adaptable to the present style of gown. 

There are to be some lovely silk muslins 
with bunches of flowers and sprays of vines 
and buds worn. 

The smartest shirt-waist will be made 
tucked back and front from the neck down, 
and the tucks will be rather wide than other- 
wise. The great tendency is to make the 
waist-line as long as oossible in front. 

The tailor and walking skirts will barely 
sweep the ground, and the long trains have 
entirely passed away with the habit and 
close-fitting backs. 

The return of the bustle is heralded. It 
is not a large affair, but small, well shaped. 

Sleeves are still worn tight, and are much 
trimmed. They are quite long, and the 
smartest ones are made ending ina point 
which covers the top of the hand to the 
knuckles. 

Collars are to be worn high, but not as 
stiff as they have been. 

The new hats are made of some fancy 
straw braids, tulle, or silk nets ot the most 
fantastic shapes. Breasts, birds, wings and 
feathers are much less worn, and you can’t 
have enough flowers.—Edith Lawrence in the 
March Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Lady—‘‘I think you are the worst-looking 
trampI ever saw.’’ Tramp—‘‘Ma’am, it’s 
only in the presence of uncommon beauty I 
looks so bad.’’ Lady—‘‘Mary, give this 
poor man something to eat.’’—Cassell’s 
Magazine. 
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=>Pre-Inventory Sale. 
Every Volume Upon Our Shelves at a 
RAR Cut Price. 
Choice Fiction and Standard Books. 
316 N. EIGHTH STREET. 


M. P. MOODY, Manager. 
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MISSOURI INHERITANCE LAW. 


When any person owning real estate or 


personal property undisposed of or other- | 
wise limited by marriage contract shall die 


intestate (without a will) it shall descend 
and be distributed in parcenary to his kin- 
dred, male and female, subject to the pay- 
ments of his debts and the widow’s dower as 
follows: First to his children or their de- 
scendents in equal parts; second, if there be 
no children or their descendents then to his 
father, mother, brothers and sisters and 
their descendents in equal parts; third, if 
there be no children or their descendents, 
father, mother, brother or sister nor their 
descendents, then tothe husband or wife. 
So that if an unmarried person dies without 
a will, the property, real or personal, goes 
to father, mother, brothers and sisters in 
equal parts. 

A widow is entitled to a dower of the 
third part of all the lands owned by her hus- 
band at the time of his death, which interest 
she holds during her life or she may receive 
absolutely the share of one child if she so 
elects. In addition to this she is entitled to 
a share in the personal estate belonging to 
the husband at the time of his death equal 
to the share of a child of the deceased hus- 
band. It is, of course, understood that all 
debts must first be paid before these allow- 
ances are made. 

When a husband dies without children the 
widow is entitled first to all the real and per- 
sonal estate which came to her husband in 
right of the marriage; second, to one half 
the real and personal estate belonging to the 
husband at the time of his death subject to 
to the payment of the husband’s debts, and 
when a wife dies without a child her widower 
is entitled to one half of the real and per- 
sonal estate belonging to the wife at the time 
of her death, subject to the payment of the 
wife’s debts.— Columbia (Mo.) Herald. 


Ft st 
The Photographer—‘‘Here, sir, are the 


cabinets that your son ordered of me.’’ 
The Father (regarding one)—‘‘The picture 
is certainly very like him; and he has paid 
you?’’ The Photographer—‘‘No, sir.’’ The 
Father—‘That is still more like him,’’—7it- 


Bits. 
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Liveried Menial—‘‘Me lud, the carriage 
waits without.’’ Lord Fitz Josher—‘‘With- 
out what?’’ Liveried Menial — ‘‘Without 
horses, me lud; ’tis an automobile.’’—C/- 
cago Record. 
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AN OCEAN TRIP 


Is very enjoyable and health-giving for 
humanity—but it doesn’t improve ale. 
Adds to the cost, though. By drinking 
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TRADE MARK 


Burton Stock Ale 


» “RED LION BRAND,” 


You get as pure and wholesome an ale as 
can be brewed, for much less money than 
the imported. Quit contributing to the 
traveling expenses of the foreign brands. 

If your grocer or liquor dealer can not 
supply you telephone brewery direct, 
Kinloch D 1344. 


ALE AND P°RTER 
BURTON BREWING CO. 
ST, LOUIS. 


SAPHO.# | 
wtWALTZES 


The Hit of the Hour! 





This or any other piece of Popular 


Music may be had in our 


Music Department. 


SAPHO WALTZES and hundreds 


of other 50c pieces at 23c 
each; by mail, 24. 


GhAMfEMDER 


Please mention this paper. 





Is the Finest Caught. Ask your Grocer for It 
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NOOKNOK 


AW ABSOLUTE SPECIFIC 
COLDS, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, 


AND SHATTERED NERVES. 


25 Cents a Bottle. 





At Druggists. 
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The spring batch of books from Thomas 
B. Mosher, Portland, Maine, is small, but 
most choice. Choiceness is the mark of all 
the Mosher work. The piece de resistance 
is, probably, ‘‘Our Lady’s Tumbler.’’ This 
is a twelfth century legend done out of old 
French into English by Philip H. Wicksteed. 
It is a quaint, pretty, pathetic, perfectly- 
phrased tale of a most poignant simplicity, 
and presented in format appropriate to its 
quality. Only 450 copies have been printed 
on Van Gelder paper at $1, and 50 on 
Japanese vellum, numbered, at $2. The 
little story was printed first in 7he Bibeloi, 
for November, and was so immediately 
popular that it had to be reproduced in larger 
form to meet the demand. The story is 
decorated with Chiswick Press headbands 
which are based upon earlier Italian work. 
The cover design is also of the Chiswick 
order, anda most daintily artistic effect it 
is on the ivory vellum covers. The story is 
that of a minstrel who wanted to do some- 
thing for the Blessed Lady, but, being 4 
tumbler, could only stand on his head and do 
his tricks before her altar. And the tricks 
being done with the right heart were grate- 
ful to her as worship, and in the end the 
minstrel knew that his service was appre- 
ciated. The story is related in the manner 
of ‘‘Aucassin and Nicolete.’’ It is one of 
the oldest stories in the world, and will 
touch the true spot in the heart of anyone 
reading it. It will be acceptable for its art 
to the worldly, for its faith and purity to the 


religious. 
. st 


‘‘Primavera,’’ poems by four authors, with 
a preface by John Addington Symonds, is 
another Mosher b:jou book. It is limited to 





450 copies on Kelmscott paper at $1, and 50 
on Japan vellum, numbered, at $2. Itisa 
book-lovers piece of book-making. The 
poems are by Stephen Philipps, Laurence 
Binyon, Manmohan Ghose, Arthur S. Cripps. 
They are of the quaiity of verse in which 
Addington Symonds so much delighted, ex- 
quisite in’feeling, refined in workmanship, 
simple in tone, and in that minor key of 
verse which gives the haunting quality. 
These verses were first printed in 1890, and 
the edition is now yery rare. Since then 
Mr. Philipps, at least, has become famous 
in all English-speaking lands. Here isa 
Philipps poem, in the book in hand, which he 
spoiled by additions in later editions, en- 
titled, ‘‘A Dream,’’ 
My dead love came to me, and said: 
‘‘God gives me one hour’s rest, 


To spend with thee on earth again: 
How shall we spend it best?’’ 


‘‘Why, as of old,’’ I said; and so 
We quarreled, as of old: 

But, when I turned to make my peace, 
That one sbort hour was told. 


The poems by Mr. Ghose, who is from 
the East, an Hindoo or a Persian, have the 
simple English touch, plus the oriental 
strangeness of color. Mr. Binyon’s verse is 
really distinguished in its artistry and Mr. 
Cripps’ has a surely jaunty trick that is very 
pleasing. Equally as rare in quality as the 
poems is the introductory essay upon them 
by Mr. Symonds, from the Academy. Mr. 
Symonds shows us the subtlety of the pleas- 
ure in the verses, the strange spring-spirit, 
joyous yet sad, which marks the songs of 
youth. There are only sixteen pages of 
poems, but they are pages replete with beau- 
tiful word-workmanship. The volume con- 
taining the poems is presented in a strong 
and simple cover design by a Massachusetts 





lady, unnamed. The little page is a model 
of vigorous, chaste simplicity. The pages 
are of the handmade paper used by the 
Kelmscott press. The dress of these spring 
songs is in every way worthy of their spirit, 
and true book-lovers are certain to be 
smitten by such printing and binding. 
wt 


The Vest Pocket edition of ‘‘Sonnets from 
the Portuguese,’’ by Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, with a preface by Edmund Gosse, will 
appeal to all who have delighted in those 
perfect expressions of perfect modern 
passion. The sonnets are printed on Van 
Gelder handmade paper of special size, the 
typeset in old style 8-point Roman (514 x 
3%, page), with Chiswick ornaments and 
original cover designs in the unique manner 
of the Mosher vest pocket ‘‘Omar,’’ of 
which 15,000 copies have been sold. This 
vest pocket edition is issued in blue paper 
wrapper at 25 cents, in limp cloth at 40 
cents, in flexible leather, gilt top, 75 cents, 
Japan vellum $1.00. All the Mosher books 
are handled exclusively in St. Louis by the 
William Barr Dry Goods Co. 
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Dorothea Gerard has written four or five, 
may be more, novels, all characterized by 
good plots, strength of character drawing, 
a mastery of language and a fine sense of 
detail. Her latest story is entitled, ‘‘One 
Year.’’ Itis a story, and an interesting one, 
the analysis of which would spoil it for the 
general reader. Suffice to say that it isa 
romantic story with its scene laid among the 
Polish aristocracy of East Galatia. The 
story istold by an English governess who 
becomes a member of a family which has in 
its closet a skeleton. There is an intricate 
plot and a mystery, the solution of which is 


only reached at the close. This description 
is taken from the catalogue but it is a de- 
scription modestly stated. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York. $1.25.) 
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S. R. Crockett is a Scotchman who can 
write, like allthe rest of them. His latest 
novel is called ‘‘Joan of the Sword Hand,”’’ 
and it is a novel to make one feel that the 
new romance is not exhausted in Anthony 
Hope. Joan, the heroine, is young and 
beautiful, of course. She can use the sword 
dextrously, as Julia Arthur used the rapier 
n ‘‘A Lady of Quality,’’ and effectively al- 
most as Jael. She has executive ability too, 
in the manner of managing her principality. 
She has some sense that is very like Scotch 
sense, mixed up in her most romantic com- 
position. She is destined to marry a royal 
suitor for her hand, though she knows him 
not. She goes to see him, in disguise, 
doesn’t love him, loves some one else wor- 
thier of her, and atter many moving adven- 
tures marries the man she wants. The 
story has lots of ‘‘go’’ to it. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York. $1.50.) 
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A handsome banking room; writing par- 
lors for ladies; attentive officials; a beau- 
tiful collection of potted palms and plants, 
are some of the agreeable features of the 
Lincoln Trust Company’s office at 7th and 
Chestnut streets. Interest at 4 per cent per 
annum is allowed on savings deposits. 


et Ft 
She—‘‘A married couple should pull to- 
gether like a team of horses.’’ He—‘‘Yes, 
and they probably would if, like a team of 
horses, they had but one tongue between 





them.’’—Chicago News. 
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TO AN IRIS. 


Thou art a golden iris 
Under a purple wall, 
Whereon the burning sunlight 
And greening shadows fall. 


What summer night’s enchantment 
Took up the garden mould, 

And with the falling star-dust 
Refined it to such gold? 


What wonder of white magic, 
Bidding thy soul aspire, 

Filled that luxurous body 
With languor and with fire? 


Wert thou not once a beauty 
In Persia or Japan, 

For whom, by toiling seaway 
Or dusty caravan, 


Of old, some lordly lover 

Brought countless treasure home, 
Of gems and silk and attar, 

To pleasure thee therefrom? 


Pale amber from the Baltic, 
Soft rugs of Indian ply, 

Stuffs from the looms of Bagdad 
Stained with the Tyrian dye. 


Were thy hands bright with henna, 
Thy lashes black with kohl, 

Thy voice like silver water 
Out of an earthen bowl? 


Or was thy only tent-cloth 
The blue Astartean night, 

Thy soul to beauty given, 
Thy body to delight? 


Wert thou not well desired, 

And was not life a boon, 
When Tanis held in Sidon 

Her Mysteries of the Moon? 


There in her groves of ilex 

The nightingales made ring 
With the mad lyric chorus 

Of youth and love and Spring. 


Wert thou not glad to worship 
With some blonde Paphian boy, 
Illumined by new knowledge 
And intimate with joy? 


And did not the Allmother 
Smile inthe hushed dim light, 

Hearing thy stifled laughter 
Disturb her holy rite? 


Ah, well thou must have served her 
In wise and gracious ways, 

With more than vestal fervor, 
A loved one all thy days! 


And dost thou, then, revisit 
Our borders at her will, 
Child of the sultry rapture, 

Waif of the Orient still? 


Because thy love was fearless 
And fond and strong and free, 
Art thou not her last witness 
To our apostasy? 


Just at the height of Summer, 
The joy-days of the year, 

She bids, for our reproval, 
Thy radiance appear. 


Oh, Iris, let thy spirit 
Enkindle our gross clay, 
Bring back the lost earth- passion 
For beauty to our day! 


To-night, when down the marshes 
The lilac half-lights fade, 

And on the rosy shore-line 
No earthly spell is laid, 


I would be thy new lover, 
With the dark life renewed 


By our great mother Tanis 
And thy solicitude; 


Feel slowly change this vesture 
Of mortal flesh and bone, 
Transformed by her soft witch-work 
To one more like thine own; 


Become but as the rain-wind 
(Who am but dust indeed), 
To slake thy velvet ardor 
And soothe thy darling need; 


To dream and waken with thee 
Under the night’s blue sail, 
As the wild odors freshen, 
Till the white stars grow pale. 
Bliss Carman, in the Smart Set. 
ee 


THE BOER WOMAN. 


The Boer woman is unlovable in appear- 
ance; gracesand modern accomplishments 
are unknown to her. Handsome she is not, 
nor is her temper angelic. Her cooking 
would often kill an ostrich, and her voice is 
not attuned to harmony. All that notwith- 
standing, the most kissed being on earth is 
the Boer woman. From the cradle to the 
grave she is kissed—by great-grandfather 
and great-grandmother, by her grandfather 
and grandmother; of course, she is kissed 
by her parents. She is kissed by the relatives 
of the above and by their relatives. Her 
brothers and brothers-in-law, her sisters and 
sisters-in-law, and all their children kiss 
her. So do her sweetheart and all her 
female friends and acquaintances. Her hus- 
band and children, and her relatives and 
female friends, residing long or short under 
her roof, kiss her repeatedly every day. 

Whether she and her husband are in good 
circumstances or not, he buys or sells 
nothing without asking her advice and abid- 
ing by it. He undertakes no work without 
her sanction. She commands her married 
son of 50 in the same way that she did 
when he was five. He obeys and kisses her 
just as childlike. She calls her husband by 
his Christian name to her friends. To others 
she speaks of him as ‘‘the baas.’’ Ask her 
if he is her ‘‘baas.’’ ‘‘No,’’ he is her 
‘‘man.’’ ‘*What white woman,”’ she asks 
you, ‘‘ever had a master? Do you take me 
for a Kaffir woman? 

The Boer woman could not conceive the 
idea of having a master. In poverty most 
dire she had from infancy at least one black 
servant. Like her mothers before her, she 
would see her daughters perish with hunger 
before she would allow them to go as domes- 
tic servants. They are, in her eyes, the most 
highborn dames in any land, and servants 
they shall be never. She detests the thought 
of her sons working for an employer, but 
often has to give way on that point. 

The Boer woman has often been held up 
as lazy, dull, stupid and dirty. A greater 
calumny has never been uttered against any 
woman. Her intense pride and love of 
independence make her appear so to the 
European lady or gentleman who knows 
nothing of the conditions of life that have 
formed her customs and made her what she 
is at present. 

The Boer woman, with her children, 
would retire to the most arid desert of Africa 
and live on air sooner than dwell at ease in 
luxury where she contrasted unfavorably 
with her neighbors. She scorns the slight- 
est patronage extended to her, no matter 
from whom. 

She has inherited an innate love of bright 
colors and beautifulthings. When she can- 
not obtain these things she is content to wear 
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the saddest-colored garments and not to be 
troubled at the most sordid and dreary sur- 
roundings. 

She rules her ‘‘man’’ kind with a rod of 
iron. They do not know it, however, nor 
does she suspect it. All of them would take 
an oath that the exact reverse was the case. 
Ask her to speak in church or on a platform 
anywhere, and she would imagine you to be 
crazy. ‘‘That is a man’s business,’’she would 
say. Nevertheless, Mrs. Boer wouid see to 
it that her ‘‘man’’ or son would say in church 
or on a platform just exactly what she 
wished said. Woman’s rights, as understood 
by the American woman, would be utterly 
incomprehensible to the Boer woman, were 
they ever so clearly explained. 


et 
THE MAGIC PHIAL. 


A FABLE. 


A young and newly-married couple on 
their honeymoon journey stopped at a smal] 
hotel in a small city. At the dinner-table 
with them sat an elderly citizen who en- 
gaged them in conversation, and, upon 
being informed of the circumstances of their 
presence, he said: 

‘*Truly, indeed, you are in a beatific 
state, full of confidence in yourselves and 
trust in the future. Let me present to you 
a talisman which I have never yet known to 
fail.’* 

So saying, the elderly citizen drew {rom 
his pocket a small phial filled with a white 
liquid which he handed to the young wife. 

‘‘Take this,’’ he said, ‘‘and keep it in 
your house. So long as you are faithfulin 
your love for one another the fluid will re- 
main clear; but so soon as one or the other 
of you is unfaithful the liquid will turn 
black.’’ 

The ccuple accepted the phial eagerly and 
gazed upon it in wonder, but when they 
looked up again to thank the donor he was 
no longer at the table. 

They placed the phial containing the won- 
derful white liquid upon ashelf in their 
home, and frequently reveled in its crystal- 
ine purity of color. 

At the end of about a year the husband 
informed his wife that business affairs re- 
quired that he take a trip toa neighboring 
city. She acquiesced cheerfully to his en- 
forced absence, and the two bade one 
another a fond and loving farewell. 

At the end of a week the husband re- 
turned, and, being of a somewhat jocular 
disposition, he conceived the plan of essay- 
ing a jest upon his wife. He therefore 
went secretly to the shelf where stood the 
phial, and emptying out the fluid he filled the 
bottle with ink, chuckling meanwhile at the 
scene that should follow the discovery of 
the altered hue. 

Several days passed, and the young wife 
had ample opportunity for noticing the new 
contents of the phial, yet, to the surprise of 
her husband, she made no reference what- 
ever to having made the startling discovery. 
He, therefore, believing that she had failed 
to see the bottle where it stood, determined 
to place it in some prominent station where 
she must perforce be attracted by its pres- 
ence. When, however, he went to the shelf 
for this purpose he found that the ink had 
been poured out of the phial and replaced 
with water. Town Topics. 

et Ft 


If you have not decided how to go to 
California, go tosee the handsome moving 
pictures, now on exhibition, free, at Union 
Pacific Ticket Office, No. 903 Olive street. 





BEST FORTHE 
BOWELS 


If you haven't a regular, healthy movement of the 
bowels every day, you're sick, or will be. Keep your 
bowels open, and be well. Force,in the shape of 
violent physic or pill poison,is dangerous. The 
smoothest, easiest, most perfect way of keeping the 
bowels clear and clean is to take 


CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent. Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, 10c," *, 0c. Write 
for free sample, and booklet on health. Address 

Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York. 322a 


KEEP YOUR BLOOD CLEAN 


(Trade Mark) MEDICAL AUTHORITIES RECOMMEND 


The Pepsin 
: Cocktails. 


Original Blend of High-Grade Liqueurs, 
“The Very Pink of Perfection.’ 
Formula by John Bloeser, the world’s origina- 
tor of bottled Cocktails and Punches. THE 
BRANDS THAT HAVE WON FAME: 
Mayflower, Manhattan, Martini, English Gin, 
Private, Backbone, 

Pearl Lemon Punch and Peach Punch. 
(Assorted as per order.) 

Ask your grocer for them, or send to us direct. 
Case of 4 bottles, $4.75; Single bottles, $1.25. 

Delivered free. Mail orders given prompt at- 


tention, 
Bloeser Supply Co., 418 Olive St. 


ST. LOUIS. 


Two Great Catsups. 
BAYLE'S | 
CREOLE CATSUP 


Richness of Aroma. 
BAYLE’S 
OYSTER COCKTAIL CATSUP, 


Most Delicately Spiced. 
For this season only, sold at the same price as 
regular tomato catsup. 
For samples and price address the maker. 


GEO. A. BAYLE, St. Louis. 


itrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA’ 
removes the desire for tobacco, with- 

out nervous distress, expels nico- 

tine, purifies the bloo , Te- 

stores lost manhood, 

makes you strong 

cn health, nerve 











and pocket- 
book. 


your own druggist, who 

will vouch for us. Take it with 

a will, patiently, persistently. One 
box, sl, usually cures; 3 boxes, $2.50, 


aranteed to cure, or we refund money, 
Gterling Remedy Ca, Chieago, Montreal, New Yerk> 








Appreciation: Dr. Fox—‘‘What sensation 
arises from the contemplation of self?’’ 
Bushong—‘‘The sense of the begutiful.’’— 
Roanoke Collegian. 

et 

Not to be caught: ‘‘There’s a boy wants 
to see you, sir.’’ ‘‘Has he got a bill in his 
hand?’’ ‘‘No, sir.’’ ‘Then he’s got it in 
his pocket; send him away!’’—Punch, 

et UF 


STATE OF OHIO, CITY OF TOLEDO, } 
Lucas COounTyY. 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J, Cheney & Co., 
doing business in the City of Toledo, County (“ 
and State aforesaid, and that said firm will pay ° 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 
and every case of Catarrh that cannot be cured 
by the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 1886. 


SEAL A. W. GLEASON, 
—N Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
4a@-Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


SS. 
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WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STRE 


Elaborate Display and Record- Breaking Prices 


On New Fashionable Spring Merchandise in Every Department Throughout Our Store. 


Bargain Inducements 


and Money-Saving Opportunities EVERY DAY THIS WEEK AT THE BIG STORE. 





SILKS! SILKS! 


These lines thrown out for quick selling bar- 
gains. They cannot be replaced now except at 
a sharp advance. 


BLACK SILKS. 


24-inch Black Striped Brocaded,dots and small 
figures in black India Silk; as a special 


price, yard....2.... piven cheade caspesrast ginal aco veegaeht Ritvacveys c 
28-inch Black Tarfeta Silk, a brilliant Saists, a 

90c quality; as a special price, yard................. 75c 
21-inch All-Silk Peau de Soie, a splendid 


material and soft weave, a very special sale 
price, yard $100 
22-inch Peau de Soie, lustrous and specially 
attractive, regular price $1 85; special sale 
price, yard $1.39 
54-inch wide Black Grenadines, a wide range 


of assortments of styles and prices from 
79c to $3 75 yard 


COLORED SILKS. 


20-inch Changeable Taffeta, evening shades, 
street shades, millinery shades, regular 85c 
quality; special price, yard .........22..----20:-sssesee 65c 
Lace Stripe Silks, in the new shades and all 
the leading colors, in handsome styles, at a 
very special price, yard............-..00 s-----0------ $1.00 
Satin and Lace Combination, Silks, in bright 
colorings, swell shadings, handsome styles, 
our own importation, value $1.85, a special 
NN) I inca an catoec cngtin Snvatevnce sacestye arernicaved 
French Foulards and Indias, new designs in 
satin and s‘lk finished effects, large, medium 
and small designs, in all grades and colors, 
RR Dc. beete sibs nivees sarsparesadnn 59c to $1.25 yard 
The latest novelty .for Silk Waist Handker- 
chief Squares, in new designs, a $3.50 
quality 1 tor Ait ca DE ep ERE «Se SE ac $2.25 


pone 
New Dainty Vo 


Wash Fabrics. 


Orders placed prior tothe advance makes these 
prices possible quoted below: 

Imported Pique, French and German in white 
grounds, plain and fancy stripes; also floral 
designs, very effective; regular aund mei 
as a drive they go at, yard.... pews eeties AOC 

Printed Cotton Foulards, 35 different waitaie. 
in exquisite, bright, charming color work; 
same colorings and styles as Foulard Silks; 
width 32 inches, colors are fast, and our 
Special Low Price is, yard............2.-.cosecceeean-nens- 18c 

29-inch Zephyr Ginghams, in all the new 
-colorings and combinations, in plaids, stripes 
and checks; a beautiful finished fabric; Our 
Price only, yard....... Ss 12%c 

A lot of fine fashionable Silk Ginghams, in 
plaids and stripes; regular price 45c; to 
close out this week at, yard..............-..0.:-:esee 3 

Fine Imported Egyptian Tissues. There is 
poetry in these textiles in their beauty of 
styles and colorings, they are a most desir- 
able tabric for waists and dresses, and our 
Special Price for this choice fabric, only, 
yard 
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Colored = Gena 


An Immense Collection of Seasonable and 
Desirable Weaves, in Newest Effects, Designs 
and Colors are Exquisite. Special Values 
await you here this week. 
25c—For Imported Figured Mousseline de 
Soie, all choice stylish designs and new 
colorings, worth 50c. 
25c—For 44-inch Scotch Tweed Mixtures for 
Skirts, special value, worth 40c. 
39c—For New Silk Mixed, Basket Weave Plaids 
in bright colors, suitable for children’s 
dresses, made to sell for 50c. 
45c— For 38-inch Wool Granite Mixtures and 
Covert Cloth, in all the popular prevailing 
Spring shades, worth 69c. 
59c—For 54-inch All-Wool Ladies’ Cloth, satin 
finish, ¢x'ra quality, regular 85c value. 
75c—For 45-inch Silk Mixed Crepons, two- 
colored effects, for skirts, in Tan, Gray, 
Resada and Castor shades, worth $1.00. 
$1.00—For 45-inch Extra Quality French Pop- 
lins, Vigoureux Covert and Whipcord Suit- 
ing, all unequaled value, full lineof latest 
shades. 
$1.25—For 54-inch French Broadcloths and 
Venetians, extra fine quality, positively the 
best value in America, sold elsewhere for 


$1.75. 





Grasp the Full Significance of the Bargain 
Advantages Offered This Week in our 


Black Dress 
Goods Department. 


36-inch All-Wool French Serge, 50c analin 


for... Pas - 35¢ 


52- wang All- Wool Diagonals wah Whipcora, 85c 
quality for... wt .. 59¢ 

50-inch All- Wool Whipcord, “$1. 50 ‘emilee 
$1 


40-inch Mohair Crepon, $1 25 quality for....... ... 

42-inch Mohair Crepon, $1.49 quality fov.......... 98c 

42-inch Pure Mohair Crepon,our own importa- 
tion, all new —— bade 25 and | = 50 
deal eh :. $1 69 


CONTINUATION OF OUR 


GREAT GLOVE SALE, 


With greater values ihan ever this week. 
Women’s Black and Colored Kid Gloves in 
small sizes; while they last they go at, pair... 
Women’s 2 and 3 Clasp Kid Gloves in all the 
leading shades and colors; only, paiv............... 
Women’s 4-button and 3-clasp Undressed Kid 
Gloves in all the new shades and colorings, 
including black; these fitted tothe hand; 
this is an actual $1.50 quality glove, and 
CUE DT CEN SUBIR siecccsnsde nate chee’ denseher ot secctes 


49c 


67¢c 


New Spring and Summer Catalogue now in. 
Send neme in fer one. 


ce 





DON’T MISS THESE WONDERFUL 
VALUES IN 


INFANT’S WEAR. 


Infants’ Fine Cambric Slips, neck and sleeves 
finished with cambric ruffle; a er 
35c; this week... poe anne ee 
Infants’ Cambric Slips, aie preenneg wah 
dainty eaeeaales. — price 45c; this 
week.. os as oi oi A 
Infants’ dint Hataanh Slips, yehe trimmed 
with clusters of fine tucks and embroidery, 
neck and sleeves finished with nainsook 
ruffle edged with Valencienes lace; regular 
Se I I UE sesiinsisicns cs nade ebeaaisis Grama 50c 
Infants’ fine Christening Robes, lace or 
embroidery trimmed, elaborately trimmed, 
regular price $8 50; this week..................... $5 
Infants’ Cambric Skirts, made extra wide and 
long, finished with deep hem, regular price 
I UII Sos cs 25 Bigthenenes Siecaobge asi pbetradaeniasrsacecele 2 
Infants’ Cambric Skirts, trimmed with ruffle 
of embroidery and clusters of tucks, regular 


SPOR ee MOO a a baa Susoe ss os aarcesien-scsrmanes 50c 
Infants’ Flannelette Skirts, neatly embroidered, 
made extra full, regular price 50c; now......... 35c 


Infants’ Flannelette Sacques, in pink, blue or 
cream, neatly nieancientitaid or — 
39c; as a draw... = Pemsheeboy 

Sabai! Flannelette Wrappers, pee ot extra 
good quality, regular price 65c; special at......45c 

Infante’ Stockinet Disnere -...n..<.--.20: ...0.-s-sceenns 

Infants’ Rubber Bibs 

Infants’ Crochet Booties, cream with pink or 
WUE OUND oe cccd: Spercescwn: cacsnonuat ices sesvesnvawy -uameeeces 

Infants’ Long Cloaks, made of fine quality 
Bedford cord, collar trimmed with lace and 
fancy braid, regular price $250; special 


High Grade Laces 
At Half. 


25 Black Silk Renaissance and Taffeta Appli- 
que Overskirts, very latest fad,worth $25.00 
each,your choice at............ $10 00, $12.50, $15.00 
Black Silk Renaissance Lace Robes, each 
aa EB Bi 3 $17.50. $20 00 and $25.00 


Cream Oriental Lace Robes at, each 
$12 50, $13.50 and $15.00 
White Real Renaissance Lace Robes, up 
GE ONG ras scsace sagen spiraaieeer oases amas nenaniguersinn. Comm 
The handsomest line of Allovers ever shown 
in this market, 1,000 different styles to show 
you, Nottingham Point Venice, Oriental 
Valenciennes, Maltese, Duchess, Renais- 
sance, Irish Point, Chantilly, etc., at 50c, 
60c, 75c, 85c, 90c, $100, $1.15, $1.25, 
$1.50, $1.75, $2 00, $2.25, $250, $2.75, 
$3.00, $3. 50, de 00, bs sad 50, 00 up 
to, a yard... az .. $12.00 
Bought a big job ‘a 500 ¢ pieces ‘Si. Tevohes 
and Medici Lace and insertions, at our own 
price, they are worth from 7c to l5c a 
yard, your choice of the lot at, a yard.. 
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“NEBRASKA 
COLORADO 
EXPRESS” 


Burlington 


Houte 








“KANSAS CITY Lv. St Louis 
COLORADO 

- MONTANA 
EXPRESS" 








—TO— 


ARKANSAS, 
TEXAS, 
MEXICO «= 
CALIFORNIA. 


Elegant Through Service, 
via this, the True South- 






ern Route, 


TO THE a 


Winter Resorts «re. Southwest. 


WRITE Company’s Agents for 
particulars. 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 
G. P. and T. A., ST. LOUIS, MO. 














> SAFE 


REMEDY 


A safe and powerful remedy for functional 
troubles, delay, pain, and ixregularities, is 


APIOLINE 
(CHAPOTEAUT) 





NS 





Successfully prescribed by Specialists for Dis- 


eases of Women. Price $1.00 of all Druggists, 
or by mail. P.O, Box 2081, N. Y. 











MONEY TO LOAN | 
On Diamonds and. Jewelry. 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. FourtH Srreat 


SEND STAMP FOR 
OLD BOOKS LIST. Address 
A. J. CRAWFORD, 
1002 PINE STREET, ST, LOUIS,= MO. 


Ghe Mirror. 


Louis | 


| 
| 
| 
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Lv St 
2.05 P. M. 





Coaches 
Chair Cars 
Buffet Sleepers 


8.45/P. M. 





Coaches 
Chair Cars 
Sleepers 
Dining Cars 


AMERICAS MOST POPULAR RAILROAD 


AND 


ALTON 
RAILROAD. gq 


PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS* CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS*»° KANSAS CITY, 
ST. LOUIS «° PEORIA, 
KANSAS CITY» CHICAGO. 


ed 
Direct connections at terminals and at junction points 
with through trains of connecting lines for 








- ALL - POINTS - 
NORTH, WEST**2 EAST. | 


If 
whic 
pay you to write to the undersigned for maps, pamph- 


ie are contemplating a trip, any portion of 
sh can be made over the Chicago & Alton, it will 
ets, rates, time tables, etc. he D. BOWES, pao 
General Western Passenger Agent, 

JAMES CHARLTON, © 216 North Broadway, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent. ~ 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 





BEAVER LINE. 





ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Montreal to Liverpool and all European Points. 
MAX SCHUBACH, General Southwestern Ag’t 
110 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 





513 PINE ST. 
©OST. LOU! 


OFFICE.: 
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‘The Crescent Hotel, 


EUREKA SPRINGS, ARK. 





_ a 





+ + 
+ + 
+ + 
+ + 
+ + 
+ 
i 
IS NOW OPEN $=! 
4 + 
\/ + 

As an All-the- Year Resort. 
t + 
} The Most Desirable and. Convenient Resort r 
t in the Southwest. M 
ee 
and Paper Bound | ROEDER’S BOOK STORE, 


BOOKS 


Dixie Flyer 


A Handsome New Daily 
Train from 
St. Louis to the Southeast 
VIA 


Illinois Central Railroad 


Two Trains Daily to 


NASHVILLE, 


CHATTANOOGA, 
ATLANTA and 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Through Sleeping Cars. 
A. H. HANSON, C. C. MCCARTY, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, Div. Pass. Agent, 
Chicago. St. Louis. 


Escablished 1850. Telephone 1013. 
THE OLD RELIABLE. 
MATTHEWS’ 

DYE AND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 

314 OLive STREET. 





Books can be 
foundat .. 





807 NortrH FourtH Sr. 


A HIGH-CLASS 

OYSTER HOUSE. 
AND RESTAURANT, 
FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN, ° 


iS MILFORD’S, 


TWO HUNDRED 
AND SEVEN AND 
TWO HUNDRED 
AND NINE 
NORTH SIXTH STREET, 
NEAR OLIVE# 


AMONG THE BOOKS. 

“John Ruskin, His Life, His Works and His 
Opinions,’’ by H. M. Speilman, $2.00. “Life Be- 
yond Death,” by Savage, $1.50. *‘Thomas Painé,¥ 
Beacon Biography, 75c. ‘Life om the Missis-\ 
sippi,’’ Mark Twain, 7Sc. ‘‘Hypnotism’’ (Coo e),» 
$1.50. ‘‘Menticulture (Fletcher), $1.00. ‘Ideal 
Suggestion’’ (Wood), $1.25. 

JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








